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DR. BOYD CARPENTER, BISHOP OF RIPON, 


The popular Bishop of Ripon has a any extremes; all the powers of his 
remarkable organization and a well- mind are active, and thoroughness will 
balanced intellect; he is not liable to characterize his work. The expression 
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of his face shows intense sympathy and 
a warm social nature which is the key- 
note to his character and success as the 
“people’s Bishop.” His mind is very 
expansive and comprehensive, which 
enables him to take a broad view of the 
wants and aspirations of humanity. 
Those who cannot accept his teachings 
would hesitate before describing him as 
a narrow ecclesiastic, for his sympathies 
are far reaching and his deliberations 
are characterized by breadth of 
thought. These characteristics are 
clearly portrayed in the photo before 
us. His force of character lies in the 
height and breadth of the intellectual 
lobes and his large moral sentiments. 
The temperaments are well blended. 
The vital being equal with the mental, 
giving him a full share of generating 
power and adequately supporting his 
intense and active mind. He can ac- 
complish a considerable amount of 
work within a given time without any 
fear of exhaustion. He will be in his 
element when he has plenty to do, and 
having so much magnetism it will be 
easy for him to enlist a large band of 
workers around him and influence the 
minds of many. His tact and intuition 
are always at work; he can discharge an 
unpleasant duty in a telling and agree- 
able manner, which will always have its 
desired effect. He is quick to notice in- 
congruities, and outspoken in his re- 
monstrances against injustice and 
wrong-doing. His large Conscientious- 
ness plays an important part in his pub- 
lic work. Without fear or favor he will 
always call “a spade a spade,” and 
severely denounce all forms of evils. 
His nature is aggressive; he is not 
deterred in his work by trifles nor easily 
discouraged by seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties; these give him scope 
to utilize his active energies and busi- 
ness-like abilities. He is well adapted 
for a large sphere of labor, for he has a 
mind for work and is untiring in his ef- 
forts and persevering in giving effect to 
his plans. He has a kindly disposition 
and is not arrogant or egotistical in his 


bearing toward others. The governing 
qualities of his mind are well repre- 
sented; he can assume responsibilities 
with distinction without showing any 
assumption, and his marked individual- 
ity will stamp itself upon all he under- 
takes. 

He isa progressive type of man 
with the ability to sway an immense in- 
fluence around him; he can easily 
adapt himself to circumstances but can- 
not be narrowed or cramped by con- 
ventionalities. His motto would be 
“ onward,” “forward,” for he believes 
in the potentialities of man. As a 
leader and guide he is sure and safe, for 
he looks ahead and weighs consequences 
well, and his decision in intricate mat- 
ters would always be popular, for he 
“Tempers justice with mercy.” He is 
a splendid organizer and is very ingen- 
ious in making his plans which are 
always well thought out and systemat- 
ically arranged. The intellect is capac- 
ious; he generates thoughts and ideas 
rapidly. As a speaker he would be 
forceful, earnest, and copious in the use 
of words, for he has strong and intense 
feelings. His mind is critical and 
analytical; he can use metaphors with 
more than ordinary ability, his Com- 
parison being an active organ. He has 
a good share of humor and ready wit, 
and is by no means tedious or prolix; he 
is versatile and can do many things 
well. The whole of the perceptive in- 
tellect is large and active, which makes 
him a ready observer and gives him an 
interest in practical matters. The 
photo indicates culture and refinement, 
stability of purpose, a homely disposi- 
tion, musical and artistic talent, flu- 
ency of speech, moral integrity, a good 
memory, versatility of talent, clearness 
of mental conception, a capacity for 
hard work, thoroughness, propelling 
power, and strong sympathies, com- 
bined with a warm social nature. Few 
men are better equipped mentally and 
physically. His large-heartedness and 
interest in humanity has given him the 
title of “ The People’s Bishop.” 
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The Gospel of Phrenology.” 


By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1889, there was seen in the im- 
perial city of Austria a most impressive 
and melancholy spectacle. Rudolph, 
crown prince, the hope of the Haps- 
burg dynasty, most illustrious of the 
royal lines of Europe, the only son 
of the Emperor, had died by his own 
hand, and his body on that gloomy day 
was laid to rest in the old crypt of the 
Capuchin church, where, for nearly two 
hundred years, the imperial family has 
placed its dead. In person, in natural 
talent, in education, in grace of man- 
ner, this young prince was the acknowl- 
edged superior of cotemporary princes, 
and high hopes were entertained of his 
capabilities as a great future ruler of a 
great empire. The sobs and despairing 
cries of the bereaved Francis Josef over 
the coffin of his unfortunate son found 
deep sympathetic response throughout 
the Austro-Hungarian nation, and the 
great heart of humanity in every walk 
of civilization yearned toward that 
stricken household for whom the lux- 
ury and circumstance of royalty had 
now no charm. Prince Rudolph died 
without giving any reason for his act; 
but need we go farther than the evi- 
dence furnished by his private and so- 
cial life for a cause? In the atmosphere 
of royal courts even to-day the social 
license and profligacy of the Middle 
Ages survive to a considerable extent. 
Rudolph, with all his culture, had not 
escaped the moral contagion of his en- 
vironment, and its pernicious work was 
soon done in his sensitive organization. 
Broken in spirit, wounded in pride, the 
hope and treasure of the Austrian peo- 
ple could not survive the loss of his self- 
respect. His mental gifts and acquire- 
ments, so much higher than those of his 
noble friends and companions, made his 
moral lapse seem the greater, and he 


* Part of a lecture delivered at the American 
Institute of Phrenology, February 8th. 


would rather die than live the prey to 
self-reproach, or to endure the sneers 
and jests of others in whose veins the 
blood of inherited profligacy flowed 
more freely. 

Whatever the cause of the crown 
prince’s self-taking off, the fact stands 
out sharply conspicuous; that with all 
his advantages of learning, education, 
and experience, he was deficient in a 
most important quality—self-control. 
He had not mastered his own nature; 
he had not learned to apply to himself 
those principles of discipline that tend 
to bring the diverse elements of senti- 
ment, feeling, aspiration, passion, into 
harmony, and to make them subject to 
motives high and noble. He had not 
learned that despite the royalty of his 
class, he was like other men, and that 
offences against his human nature 
would be followed by inevifable conse- 
quences. 

Ninety years before, in that same im- 
perial city, a physician of repute, whose 
only appeal was to nature, and who 
asked no respect for himself but for 
truth, declared the principles of the 
doctrine that at a later day was termed 
Phrenology. Principles that have 
revolutionized the world of thought; 
principles that have resolved many old- 
time mysteries of human being; prin- 
ciples that have emancipated thou- 
sands from the dominion of error and 
ignorance regarding their nature and 
pointed the way to the acquisition of a 
higher manhood or womanhood. What 
Plato, Aristotle, Iamblichus, Galen, 
Albertus Magnus, Willis, Haller, Des- 
cartes, Swedenborg, glimpsed dimly, 
yet earnestly believed, Francis Josef 
Gall saw with a clear vision and with a 
burning zeal announced to the world; 
and those great disciples, John Gasper 
Spurzheim and George Combe, devel- 
oped and applied with wonderful suc- 
cess. Hundreds of the gifted, in Eu- 
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rope and America, have testified to the 
blessings of this Gospel to humanity, 
and multitudes to-day in every clime 
are, in some degree, its beneficiaries. 
Had Prince Rudolph been instructed in 
this gospel Austria would not be la- 
menting the premature and shameful 
death of the heir to its crown. 

At once science and art, law and gos- 
pel, how differs this Phrenology from 
the general order of the sciences? They 
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comes. The chemist, experimenting in 
his laboratory, may obtain a new com- 
position which, employed in the arts or 
in every-day affairs, may be deemed of 
great value. The astronomer, sweeping 
the celestial sphere with his great re- 
fractor, may add world after world to 
the long list of discoveries, but the 
chemist and astronomer may not dis- 
cern a single spiritual element in their 
work. There may be a thrill of pass- 
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appeal mainly to the intellect and serve 
to extend the wisdom and capabilities 
of man in his dealings with forces and 
materials of external nature. Astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, mechanics, 
deal with natural things and may, in- 
directly, affect the moral nature of man. 
Each may be said to have a mission for 
the improvement of the human race, 
but society looks more at the physical 
results that may be derived from their 
prosecution than to possible moral out- 


ing wonder and enthusiasm of satisfac- 
tion in accomplishing so much, yet 
nothing result to inspire higher and 
nobler motives to improve the indi- 
vidual or the community and deepen 
our convictions of the true purpose of 
human being. The same material self 
may remain, perhaps a stronger selfish- 
ness grow out of the success obtained, 
a meaner ambition to command the ap- 
plause of the world. Is this not so with 
the great majority of our scientists? 
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The broad, generous spirit of a Galileo, 
a Harvey, a Humboldt, a Newton, a 
Franklin, a Draper, an Agassiz, how 
rare. But the mission of true Phrenol- 
ogy is inseparable from the declaration 
of its principle. It comes to every man 
as a revelator of personal conditions; it 
declares him to be the highest product 
in the evolution of divine wisdom and 
endowed with possibilities of growth 
and achievement that are inconceiv- 
able. It is an evangel of expansion, not 
of contraction; it does not put the seal 
of fate on brain and mind and say, 
“Thus far and no further,” but an- 
nounces a true mental evolution, a 
theory unlike the speculations of Dar- 
win or Haeckel, but replete with hope 
and promise. 

Emerson, prophet of idealism, as 
many esteem him, saw not the full 
import of this gospel; he had not pene- 
trated deeply enough into the Spurz- 
heim philosophy to obtain a full sense 
of its significance, else he had not said, 
“ At the corners of the street you read 
the possibility of each passenger in the 
facial angle, in the complexion, in the 
depth of his eye; his parentage de- 
termines it; men are what their moth- 
ers made them. You may as well ask 
a loom which weaves huckabuck why 
does it not make cashmere, as expect 
poetry from this engineer, or a chemical 
discovery from that jobber. Ask the 
digger in the ditch to explain Newton’s 
laws. The fine organs of his brain have 
been pinched by over-work and squalid 
poverty from father to son for a hun- 
dred years. When each comes forth 
from his mother’s womb the gate of 
gifts closes behind him, let him value 
his hands and feet; he has but one pair.” 
Ah! there have been engineers and coal 
heavers and rough plowmen who could 
write poetry; there have been dig- 
gers and cartmen who could explain 
Newton’s laws and patient delvers in 
the quarries and menders of shoes who 
scanned the rocks and the vegetation 
that covered them with a penetrating 
intelligence! 

With prophets of physiology like 
Maudsley we may gaze on the gloomy 
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picture of inherited perversions in 
body and mind and speak of the inevit- 
able entailments of degradation and 
suffering through parental negligence 
and vice; with Schopenhauer and Nor- 
dau we may spend the time in enumer- 
ating the defects of human nature, re- 
fusing to consider the side of power and 
capacity, of self-sacrifice and heroism. 
With a Zola we may revel in the brutal 
and hideous of corrupt natures. With 
James and Howell, the superficial and 
commonplace in social walks, may en- 
list our study. With Dickens we may 
laugh at the folly of every-day life in 
the street and in the home, and drop a 
tear over the misery of the oppressed 
and unfortunate. With Irving the 
tender and gentle phases of polite man- 
ners may win our contemplation; with 
Goethe, Shelley, Keats, and Byron we 


-may yearn for the ideal and sorrow over 


the emptiness of human passion; but 
none of these satisfy the demand of the 
earnest soul that would lay hold upon 
a staff that will yield him solid support 
as he treads the rough and devious 
paths of life. 

What appeal has been made to phi- 
losophy? From Plato and Aristotle to 
Brown and Hamilton, what wordy en- 
counters there have been! Sciolist, 
Scoliast, Sophist, Cyrenaic, Stoic, Elea- 
tic, Idealist, Nominalist, and a hundred 
others terms that survive in the meta- 
physical treatises, indicate the wonder- 
ful variety and contrariety of opinion 
entertained by the thinkers of the ages. 
Not until physiology had established an 
organ to function thought could 
philosophy find solid ground for a fab- 
ric of acceptable theory, and not until 
Gall and Spurzheim had performed 
that great office for physiology and 
fixed the place and duty of the brain 
in the human economy, was solid 
ground obtained. Assumption and hy- 
pothesis were no longer necessary to 
him who would build up an edifice of 
thought, for in the physical structure 
of the thinker himself were the intima- 
tions of the tone and manner of the 
process by which his thought would be 
evolved. The mists of sophism, the 
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vagaries of speculation, now gave way 
to the clear and definite expositions of 
science, for the data of mind had 
become determinate as the data of 
physics. 

“To me,” wrote Robert Chambers, 
“Phrenology appears to bear the same 
relation to the doctrines of even the 
most recent metaphysicians.” 
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was raised above the low, degraded po- 
sition it had occupied for ages in the 
contemplation of esthetic and moralist; 
the notion was forever exploded that 
soul or mind were not to be named in 
conjunction with body, so exalted and 
noble was soul in comparison that body 
was scarcely more than a clog and hin- 
drance to it, therefore a gross, despic- 


OY 


DR. BUTTOLPH, REFORMER AND EDUCATOR. 


The first developments of Phrenol- 
ogy were physiological; its teachers 
were physiologists, and their methods 
were those of scientific observation, but 
soon followed the necessity of its psy- 
chological adaptation. The conflicts 
that opposition precipitated brought 
out its uses in the training of character. 
The body, through its demonstrations 


able thing. This new gospel declared 
the noble structure of body and the ne- 
cessity of its normal development for 
harmony and power of mental faculty; 
it confirmed the declaration of Paul, 
made nearly 1,800 years before, that 
man should glorify his Maker with his 
body as well as in refinement and ex- 
cellence of his spirit. 
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The educator hailed it with gratitude 
as a longed-for mentor to provide him 
with a key to the fundamental varia- 
tions of faculty and to guide him in 
preparing his formularies. The philan- 
thropist welcomed it with joy because 
of the light it shed on the hitherto 
mysterious conditions of insanity and 
the encouragement it offered for the 
improvement of those unfortunates 
who were defective from any cause in 
mental manifestation. The cold, se- 
vere, and cruel prison in which the 
miserable lunatic of the past lan- 
guished, starved, and raved, has been 
replaced in this century by the large, 
well-lighted structure set in a garden 
and furnished with all the comforts 
and conveniences of our best civiliza- 
tion. 

Said the distinguished Hufeland: 
“Tt is with great pleasure and much 
interest that I have heard this estimable 
man [Dr. Gall] expound his new doc- 
trine. I am fully convinced that it 
ought to be considered one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the 
eighteenth century, and one of the 
boldest and most important advances 
that have been made in the study of 
nature.” 

“Upon the whole, I consider Phren- 
ology one of the greatest benefits that 
of late have been bestowed upon man- 
kind,” wrote Otto of Copenhagen; 
and what a throng of illustrious men 
have given similar testimony—Arch- 
bishop Whately, Macnish, author of 
“ Philosophy of Sleep,” Hunter, Aber- 
nethy, Elliotson, Vimont, Broussais, 
Sir George Mackenzie, Gregory, Will- 
iam Weir, Simpson, Marsh, John Bell, 
Professor 8S. G. Morton, Amos Dean, 
Charles Caldwell, J. V. C. Smith, 8. G. 
Howe, Winslow Lewis, Samuel Wood- 
ward, A. R. Wallace, etc. 

I would merely recall that day of 
fierce controversy when the old systems 
of philosophy, ethics, anatomy, medi- 
cine, etc., struggled against the incom- 
ing light; when, as ever in the history 
of progress, the apostles of the new 
and better were greeted by the execra- 
tions and sneers of the champions of 
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the old and effete. Grave and studious 
men descended to the use of epithets 
like these in the bitterness of their 
animosity to the disciples of Gall: 
“despicable trumpery,” “gross ig- 
norance,” “ absolute insanity,” “ dupes 
and empirics,” “infernal idiots,” 
“crazy sciolists,” “infidels.” What a 
reply to such denunciation is the list 
of eminent men who prepared the testi- 
monials given to George Combe in 
1836. The close, dark cell has given 
way to the ceiled room and carpeted 
floor; the chains and lash to liberty, 
employment, diversion, instruction. 
Pinel, William Tuke, Ellis, Brig- 
ham, Woodward, Galbraith, Buttolph— 
memorable benefactors to the insane, 
how much ye owe to the evangel of 
Phrenology! From James Scott, Medi- 
cal Superintendent to the Royal Naval 
Lunatic Asylum, Haslar, came this ut- 
terance in a report made by him: 

“ As I have been for nearly ten years 
the medical attendant of the lunatic 
asylum in this great hospital, my op- 
portunities, at least of observing, have 
been great indeed; and a daily inter- 
course with the unfortunate individuals 
intrusted to my care and management 
has firmly, because experimentally, 
convinced me that mental disorder and 
moral delinquency can be rationally 
combated only by the application of 
Phrenology; and that the man who 
treats them on any other system will 
much oftener be disappointed than he 
who studies the manifestations of mind 
and traces effects to their secondary 
causes by the almost infallible beacon 
of Phrenology.” 

To add to this the warm words of 
Browne, Ellis, Woodward, Buttolph, 
men of great experience in the care of 
the insane, would be merely to continue 
a similar strain of eulogy. 

Ministering to the mind diseased, 
alleviating the pain of the stricken in 
body, bringing hope of fecovery to the 
sick —these are noble offices, and the 
world is debtor to the men and women 
who bear the mission of healer; but he 
who bears the olive branch of protec- 
tion against the common ills of body 
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and mind, who offers a prophylactic 
against a host of common sorrows, is 
worthy a world’s ovation. The mission 
of Phrenology is the mission of pre- 
vention—while it offers the prospect of 
alleviation and redemption to the ear- 
nest one who would strive faithfully 
and resolutely to overcome the weak- 
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shall inherit all things.” In the gospel 
of Phrenology, in the language of 
Horace Mann, “ the hanmaid of Chris- 
tianity,” the possibilities of achieve- 
ment are never discounted, and the 
prize of victory is offered to the resolute. 

The man who starts rightly in life 
is likely to succeed. He who would 
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nesses, infirmities, and vices of acquire- 
ment or heritage. 

Perseverance in the line of self- 
culture, the courageous struggle against 
the bias of organization, a persistent 
“T will becomé more than I am,” must 
gradually conquer and surmount the 
mountains that may appear impos- 
sible in the start. In the gospel of 
Christianity it is predicated by the word 
of Revelation: “He that overcometh 


make the right start must understand 
his own nature—recognize his strong 
faculties and his weak faculties, his 
virtues and his faults. What is the 
common way in which young men be- 
gin life? By stepping into some em- 
ployment that opportunity or necessity 
presents, and with little regard to 
personal adaptation or trained fitness. 
There may be a capricious liking for 
this in preference to that, a wish for 
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something easy and genteel, and a dis- 
like for that which is laborious and 
ordinary; but it is rare that one is 
found pursuing a vocation for which 
he is thoroughly fitted by mental and 
physical constitution. The help that 
this gospel lends to the study of self 
is just that help that the youth needs 
to be set on the right track, and reveals 
to him the necessity for the exercise of 
his powers and faculties, however great, 
in willing obedience to the special 
training that his chosen pursuit re- 
quires for the mastery- of its details. 
Oh, the thousands who are wrecked in 
the ocean of modern greed and on the 
shoals of artificial wants, of fancy and 
caprice! Hundreds have been saved 
from failure by listening to the gospel 
of mental science, but how few in com- 
parison with the great multitude who 
have blundered along in ignorance of 
their capacity and place until, desperate 
or indifferent, they abandoned them- 
selves to the conviction that life is a 
lottery in which they had drawn a 
blank. 

Again, success in this world implies 
an object. It matters not what the 
object is so long as it is a good one. 
If the man or woman have a fair amount 
of ‘capacity, it will be the means of 
expanding the mind, building up the 
powers. Think of George Stephenson 
in his humble cottage indulging dreams 
of future usefulness to his fellows, and 
slowly but surely making his way up- 
ward, until the world accounts him one 
of its greatest mechanical geniuses! 
Think of John Howard, whose noble 
ambition led him to brave exposures 
and indignities in foreign lands, and 
who would not rest until the nations of 
Europe had listened to his remon- 
strances in behalf of the prison bound! 
Mark that heroic woman Elizabeth Fry, 
laboring with indomitable spirit for the 
sake of her degraded, crime-stained sis- 
ters. Think of Livingstone in the 
wilds of Central Africa struggling for 
science and for the emancipation of the 
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negro from the terrible scourge of the 
slave trade! Consider Damien among 
the lepers of Molokal, devoting his all 
to the care of the loathsome outcasts of 
a semi-barbarous people! 

What spirit, patience, energy such 
men and women and hundreds of others 
have shown in their different ways, and 
all nobly and heroically for the world’s 
good. He or she who is inspired by a 
good purpose, and perseveringly goes 
forward in endeavor to accomplish it, 
is doing a divine work. The light that 
leads them is a celestial beam, and their 
nature expands as they go on. . The 
gospel of Phrenology teaches man the 
virtue of purpose, and as clearly de- 
monstrates to each individual that he 
has a part in the great theater of life. 
It illuminates every sphere of action, 
and makes labor, however low in the 
conventional intellectual scale, honor- 
able. 

The great preacher of Boston never 
uttered a higher truth than when he 
said: “It is not what the best men 
do, but what they are, that constitutes 
their truest benefaction to their fellow- 
men. Certainly in our own little 
sphere it is not the most active people 
to whom we owe the most. Among 
the common people whom we know it 
is not necessarily those who are the 
busiest, not those who, meteor-like, 
are ever on the rush after some 
visible change and work. It is the 
lives like the stars, which simply pour 
down on us the calm light of their 
bright and faithful being, up to which 
we look, and out of which we gather 
the deepest calm and courage.” 

It is this gospel that shows the value 
of life, and how the willing heart may 
gather infinite delight from countless 
influences that exist in earth and air 
and sea and in the broad canopy of 
heaven with its million stars. It offers 
no assurance to the melancholy pessim- 
ist, but bids him to be wise and look 
above and behold the evidences of 
goodness. 


(To be continued.) 
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Phrenology and the ‘I'wentieth Century. 


Appress given By D. T. Exuorr, serorr tHe Fowrer Institute, Lonpon. 


A hundred years has elapsed since 
Dr. Gall, the Vienna physician, pre- 
sented to the world his system of brain 
localization, which is more popularly 
known as a “System of Phrenology.” 
It is interesting to note that the prog- 
ress which has been made as to the 
structure and functions of the brain 
has been very gradual. From the time 
of Aristotle great interest has been 
centered in this wonderful organ. This 
great philosopher described the brain 
as an “ inert viscus, cold and bloodless, 
and scarcely to be enumerated amongst 
the other organs of the body, seeing that 
it was of no use except to cool the 
heart.” This statement was refuted by 
Herophilus, who has the credit of being 
the first to dissect the human brain. It 
was originally stated that the sensory 
nerves arose from the membranes of the 
brain, and the motor from the cere- 
brum, though afterward this doctrine 
was modified, and declared that both 
classes of nerves arose from the medul- 
lary matter of the brain; also that the 
“animal spirits” proceeded from the 
brain, and the “ vital spirits ” from the 
heart. It is important to notice one 
point, i.e., he recognized that the con- 
volutions were most developed in the 
brain of man and attached importance 
to them in relation to his superior in- 
telligence. Galen (150 A.D.) showed 
that the brain was hot instead of cold, 
and that it was well supplied with 
blood, he further maintained that its 
elaborate structure was against Aris- 
totle’s notion of its being a mere re- 
frigerator, since for this purpose a 
“rude and formless sponge” would 
have sufficed. He pointed out that the 
brain was of the same substance as the 
nerves, but softer, “as it necessarily 
should be, inasmuch as it receives all 
the sensations, perceives all the imagi- 
nations, and then has to comprehend all 
the objects of the understanding, for 


what is soft is more easily changed than 
what is hard.” Since double nerves are 
necessary, the soft for sensation, the 
hard for motion, so also is the brain 
double, the anterior being the softer, 
the posterior being the harder. The 
superior or “lateral ventricles,” were, 
according to Galen, endowed with the 
highest functions. Later he held that 
the animal spirits were not contained in 
the ventricles only, but were diffused 
throughout the whole substance of the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum. “The 
use of the fornix, to which also the 
corpus callosum belongs, is the same,” 
he says, “ as the arches of the buildings; 
namely, to support commodiously and 
safely the whole of the superjacent part 
of the brain.” Professor Bastian states 
that, according to Prochaska, “The 
Arabs distributed the animal functions 
amongst the ventricles of the brain, so 
that one of the anterior ventricles they 
made the seat of common sensation, 
the other of the imaginative faculty, 
the third ventricle was the seat of the 
understanding, and the fourth of mem- 
ory.” <A great deal of speculation was 
manifested by philosophers and physi- 
cians as to the structure and functions 
of the brain up to the seventeenth 
century, when Willis and others con- 
tended “ that the mode of generation of 
the ‘animal spirits’ is secreted in the 
cortical substance of the brain, and 
thence received into the white or medul- 
lary substance, whence they are dis- 
tributed through the -nerves to the 
whole of the body.” The faculties of 
the mind, such as perception, imagina- 
tion, understanding, and memory, were 
banished from the ventricles together 
with the animal spirits, and were lo- 
cated by some in the solid mass of the 
brain; by others were affirmed to be 
properties of the immaterial and ra- 
tional soul alone, and in no wise de- 
pendent on the body. Willis has been 
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styled the Father of Phrenology, for he 
assigned to each particular part of the 
brain a special influence on the mind. 
He held, “ that the cerebrum subserves 
the animal functions and the voluntary 
motions, the cerebellum the involun- 
tary; that a perception of all the sen- 
sations takes place in the fibres of the 
corpora striata, and that through those 
descending voluntary movements are 
excited; that the understanding is 
seated in the corpus callosum, and 
memory in the convolutions, which are 
its storehouses; that the animal spirits 
are generated in the cortex of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum from the arterial 
blood; that they collect in the meduila, 
are variously distributed and arranged 
to excite the animal actions, and distil 
through a pedicle; that the animal 
spirits secreted in the cerebellum are 
ever flowing, equally and continuously, 
into the nerves which regulate involun- 
tary movements; but those of the 
cerebrum tumultuously and irregularly 
as the animal actions are vehemently 
performed or quiescent. Up to the 
eighteenth century very little progress 
was made in this important subject, for 
a detailed account of which I must refer 
you to Bastian’s work on “ The Brain 
as an Organ of Mind,” a book which 
every student of Phrenology should 
study for an accurate description of the 
anatomy and functions of the brain. 
Although Professor Bastian is not an 
advocate of the system of Phrenology as 
originated by Gall and Spurzheim, he 
has stated these physicians were well 
abreast of, and even leaders of the 
knowledge of their day in regard to the 
anatomy of the brain.” The discovery 
of Phrenology was a new era in the his- 
tory of the human mind. Previous 
systems of mental science were vague 
and unreliable. To Dr. Gall we are in- 
debted for this discovery, which, it 
must be remembered, was the result of 
observation combined with the process 
of reasoning. Even as a boy he was re- 
markable for quick perception; his in- 
vestigations commenced when at school 
by associating prominent eyes with a 


strong verbal memory, and he also con- 
ceived the idea that if a memory for 
words can have any external sign, the 
same might be the case with the other 
intellectual powers. For these signs he 
looked in the head where they had not 
previously been suspected to exist, and 
the time arrived when he was convinced 
that he had found external marks 
which indicated various traits of char- 
acter. Dr. Spurzheim became assistant 
and associate of Dr. Gall in 1804, and to 
him Phrenology is indebted for an ex- 
tension of its boundaries, and for the 
systematic and philosophical aspect of 
its teaching. Dr. Spurzheim has been 
referred to as the “ Apostle of the New 
Philosophy in Great Britain; ” for had 
he not combated personally and so suc- 
cessfully as he did the opposition which 
Phrenology first experienced, phreno- 
logical truth might have been left to 
make its own way; and unless truth is 
known it can neither be believed nor 
turned to any practical advantage. Af- 
ter the death of Dr. Spurzheim, which 
took place in America in 1832, George 
Combe, the Scotch philosopher, by his 
writings and lectures, extended and 
popularized the science both in Amer- 
ica and in England; his most important 
works being “The Constitution of 
Man,” “Moral Philosophy,” and his 
“System of Phrenology.” Many at- 
tempts have been made to refute the 
principles of Phrenology as laid down 
by George Combe in his works, but they 
remain unshaken, yea, are even sup- 
ported by the testimonies of modern 
physiologists. Professor Bell in his 
“ Anatomy ” says, “The bones of the 
head are moulded to the brain, and the 
peculiar shape of the bones of the head 
are determined by the original peculiar- 
ity in the shape of the brain.” Profess- 
or Solly in his work on “ The Human 
Brain ” gives a similar opinion. “ The 
skull is modeled in its form and shape 
by the brain, though it is not uncom- 
mon to hear the opponents of Phrenol- 
ogy ridicule the idea of a soft brain pro- 
ducing any impression on the hard 
skull.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Man’s Mental Development. 


By Lewis G. 


Janes, M.A., 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


From the evolutionist’s stand-point, 
all life is a struggle for the adaptation 
of the organism primarily to a local and 
secondarily to a world environment. 
The first obligation impressed upon all 
creatures is to live; the next is so to 
live that life shall deepen and broaden 
with the passing years. In the earlier 
stages of biological evolution the pri- 
mary obligation is dominant. Our earli- 
est ancestors exhausted the possibilities 
of life in performing the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. The sim- 
plest unicellular structures can hardly 
be called organisms. They are little 
more than a stomach and the simplest 
possible form of a digestive apparatus. 
Yet, even the micro-organism, consist- 
ing of but a single cell, without definite 
structure, possessing no brain or de- 
veloped nervous system, manifests clear 
and unmistakable evidences of a psy- 
chic life, as Binet and other investiga- 
tors have demonstrated. 

Mind, therefore, has been a factor in 
evolution since the earliest sentient 
forms of life were evolved on this 
planet. Theoretically, the philosoph- 
ical evolutionist goes farther, and as- 
sumes that mind is involved in all evo- 
lutionary processes, even in those of 
the inorganic universe; otherwise con- 
sciousness must be regarded as a new 
creation, or as the mere functioning of 
a material organism, either of which 
hypotheses would contradict the doc- 
trine of evolution. The conception that 
function precedes organization is now 
quite generally accepted as a fact in bi- 
ological evolution. The eye has been 
developed by the effort to see; the ear 
by the effort to hear. The brain and 
nervous system are products of the age- 
long contact of organisms with the ex- 
ternal world, in the struggle for a larg- 
er life. 


It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the objective universe has fur- 
nished from the beginning the materials 
requisite for the building of brain and 
nervous system, the conditions essential 
for the more complete development and 
manifestation of conscious mental ac- 
tivities. The action between mind and 
organism has always been reciprocal. 
That in its earlier stages the effort at 
intellectual apprehension has been a 
conscious one few biologists would be 
bold enough to claim. In its initial 
stages this movement has probably been 
merely the expression of a cosmic ten- 
dency—the reaching out toward a larger 
life along the lines of least resistance; 
the repetition in the biological field of 
the same principle which wrought the 
solar system out of the nebulous fire- 
mist, and prepared the earth for the 
habitation of living things. This move- 
ment in the organism becomes habit; 
repeated functioning creates definite 
avenues for itself by the differentiation 
of the tissues best adapted to its uses; 
and so in time Nature has built up the 
wonderfully complex nervous appara- 
tus of the higher mammals, and the still 
more wonderful brain of man. 

The earlier stages of this process are, 
of course, exceedingly slow. When con- 
sciousness appears in the sentient or- 
ganism it responds more promptly to 
the demands of the environment, and 
the rate of progress is augmented. 
With the dawning of self-consciousness 
in man—the ability to separate in 
thought the process of thinking from 
the thinking subject or ego—the op- 
portunity for progressive development 
is wonderfully enhanced. The chief 


physiological differences between man 
and the lower animals are discoverable 
in his adaptation to the upright posture, 
the transformation of the paw into a 
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hand, with its opposing thumb, and, 
especially the relatively greater size of 
the brain. These distinctive peculiari- 
ties are doubtless definitely related to 
each other in the process of evolution. 
The upright posture is necessary to sus- 
tain the heavier brain, and the hand has 
been an important factor in assuring to 
man the erect position, and in aiding in 
brain-development. The conditions 
which led to these marked deviations 
from the lower animal types are not yet 
wholly understood, nor is it within the 
range of our present purpose to at- 
tempt their explanation. The facts are 
important, however, as bearing upon 
the present problems of man’s mental 
development. 

The present intellectual endowment 
of man is no doubt directly related to 
his social characteristics, growing out 
of the permanent family relation; and 
these, in turn, find their explanation 
largely in the prolongation of the period 
of infancy in man, which necessitated 
holding the family together. The in- 
vention of oral and subsequently of 
written languages was a great aid in so- 
cial communication. At every stage in 
human evolution these have been pow- 
erful factors in sharpening the wits, 
broadening the mind, rendering the 
senses more acute and trustworthy, and 
enhancing the mental activities of man. 
Reacting on the brain and nervous sys- 
tems, these organs of man’s mental ac- 
tivities have become correspondingly 
developed and perfected. 

Such in briefest outline is the ac- 
cepted explanation of the origin of the 
distinctive physical and intellectual 
characteristics of man. At every stage 
in the evolutionary process the two 
have been most intimately related. 
While the mental activities have stimu- 
lated and largely determined the char- 
acter of the physical organism, at each 
successive stage of the process the 
nature and quality of the organism have 
defined the capacity for intellectual ex- 
pression. Science clearly recognizes the 
unity of mind as well as the homologies 
of physical structure between man and 
animals. All true study of man is com- 


parative study—human characteristics 
can only be understood by investigat- 
ing man in comparison with the brute 
creatures who have been termed his 
“ poor relations.” It is only within the 
last century that anything like a scien- 
tific method has been adopted in this 
study. Prior to this, the accepted 
method of mental investigation was that 
of introspection. The student at- 
tempted to abstract his attention wholly 
from the external world, and to fix his 
mind upon the subjective operations of 
his own states of consciousness. The 
relation of mental to physical condi- 
tions was regarded as an immaterial cir- 
cumstance, or was a matter of dispute. 
Some of the Oriental sages located the 
seat of man’s mental operations in the 
stomach or viscera instead of in the 
brain and nervous system. 

A great change has come over this 
subject in recent years. All psycholo- 
gy worthy of being designated scientific 
is now based on physiological re- 
searches, and makes use of the com- 
parative method. The pioneer in the 
scientific study of the human mind was 
Francois Joseph Gall, the founder of 
Phrenology, who was born in 1758, and 
died in 1828. Gall introduced the ex- 
perimental in place of the abstract or a 
priori method of psychological research, 
emphasized the importance of the rela- 
tion between the thought-processes and 
intellectual characteristics and _ the 
brain and nervous structure, and was 
the first person to affirm clearly the 
value of comparative study. The im- 
portance of Gall’s contributions to men- 
tal science is not yet fully recognized 
by the scientific world. An able psy- 
chologist, Superintendent Balliet, of 
Springfield, Mass., said in a recent ad- 
dress that “ Within the last quarter of 
a century it has been found that the 
brain acts not as a whole, but that dif- 
ferent portions have different func- 
tions.” Even a superficial acquaintance 
with Gall’s work would have shown that 
this fact was clearly recognized and 
proclaimed by him more than three- 
quarters of a century ago. Many new 
discoveries have doubtless since been 
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made, and Gall’s judgments have in 
some respects been corrected; but his 
works, published in Boston in 1835, 
will still repay the student of mental 
science who will read them carefully 
and without prejudice. They are cer- 
tainly entitled to recognition as the ear- 
liest exponents of a true scientific 
method—a method now universally 
recognized in the scientific world. 

The fact that man’s mental faculties 
have developed pari passu with his 
physical organism, and that his intel- 
lectual capacity depends not only upon 
the quality and development of his 
brain and nervous system, but upon the 
general condition of his body, is now a 
recognized principle of mental science. 
The sound mind cannot exist apart from 
the sound body and the normal brain. 
The mental attitude is doubtless of fun- 
damental importance; but its first step 
should be to assure the conditions for a 
normal physical development. Hygiene 
and physical training thus are not mere- 
ly adjuncts to, but constituent parts 
of a normal system of mental training. 
The habitual neglect of the left side of 
the body, as Dr. Brown-Sequard clearly 
demonstrated, correspondingly dete- 
riorates the right hemisphere of the 
brain, to which it is related. The intel- 
lectual and moral incapacity of many 
of the youth in our great cities is large- 
ly due to the lack of that physical ex- 
ercise which every healthy boy receives 
on the farm, and which should be sup- 
plied by manual training in our public 
schools. 
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The bearing of these facts upon our 
educational methods will be considered 
in a subsequent article. Their inpor- 
tant relations to our daily life are clear- 
ly evident. Every deed, every thought, 
has its direct influence on the brain 
and nervous system, and thus directly 
and indirectly on our subsequent men- 
tal activities. All life is a process of 
education. Every moment we are build- 
ing up or disintegrating nervous tissue 
—we are enlarging or restricting our 
own lives and the life of the world it- 
self. If we would lift up the ignorant, 
the degraded, the criminal, we must 
surround them with favorable environ- 
ments, secure for them the opportuni- 
ties for normal development, the for- 
mation of right habits, the physical 
housing of a nobler mental life. In the 
family as well as in the school, in all our 
civic relations, in politics, business, and 
trade, we must cultivate high ideals and 
right motives in the government of 
conduct. We must respect the individ- 
ual, and recognize the divine possibili- 
ties latent in each and all. Even with 
the defective classes, the insane, the 
criminals, the mentally immature, 
much has already been accomplished by 
the application of the scientific method 
in mental and physical training. Cre- 
ating for all, and especially for the 
young, the most favorable physical, so- 
cial, and moral environments, we may 
thus secure for each the highest and 
most normal development of his own 
nature, and the opportunity for the 
noblest service of his fellow-men. 





People of Note. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT, Q. C. 
By J. A. Fowuenr. 


In the retirement of Sir William 
Harcourt from Parliament, the Liberal 
party has lost a stanch leader who will 
not rank far below some of the giants 
who have led the House of Commons in 
the present century. He can not be 
compared exactly with some of his pre- 


decessors, for he was so unique in him- 
self and possessed a personaljty that no 
one could imitate. He had the charm- 
ing power of wit that few possess in 
Parliamentary debate, and hence when 
he got up to speak his friends and en- 
emies even knew that something orig- 
inal and something telling would be the 
result. One of his striking character- 
istics was his versatility of mind; it 
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mattered not what subject came before 
the House of Commons he was equal to 
a reply whether the speech came from 
the opposition bench or from the Lib- 
eral ranks; if the occasion required it he 
was prepared, not with the oratory that 
seems to imply that the occasion called 
for a speech and a man feels bound to 
say something, but with the insight of 
a man whose mind grasped the kernel 
of the question before the House. 
Being a strong partisan for the Lib- 
erals, he was able, in an instant, to turn 
points to the advantage of his party, 
which was largely the expression of his 








SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT, Q.C. 


active Comparison. It was largely in 
the argumentative department of ora- 
tory that he showed his best gifts and 
he indicated in this way that he was a 
true politician. He had, however, 
strong personal convictions, although 
he was a man of such rare influence for 
his party. On the question of Protest- 
antism versus Ritualism he has been 
actuated by convictions that are inde- 
pendent of his party and are of personal 
character, and it is not surprising to 


find that the agitation that is now 
sweeping over England with regard to 
anti-ritualism has caused Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt to be thought of as 
the probable leader. Already a large 
Protestant party is being formed of the 
members of the House of Commons, 
among them being many Liberals who 
have not hitherto been identified with 
ecclesiastical questions. 

That the agitation against the 
“mass” and “confessional,” started 
by Kensit and carried on by new Prot- 
estant leaders, has now come to the 
point commanding settlement is, recog- 
nized by the most conservative church- 
men, and it is believed that if Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt will lead the crusade the 
high church practices will be abolished 
in three quarters of the churches of 
England. 

He has a strong development of the 
vital temperament which is quickened 
by the mental, yet he is about as good 
an opposite and makes as keen a com- 
parison to the Hon. Alfred Balfour as 
with any man in the present House of 
Commons. 





> 





REV. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D. 
By D. T. Etttort. 


The organization of this gentleman 
indicates refinement, delicacy, strong 
artistic tastes, and a predominance of the 
mental temperament. He is high toned 
and spiritual in cast of mind. His force 
of character lies in an intellectual direc- 
tion. He is a man of thought, and is 
governed by a strong moral presenti- 
ment of justice and truth. His finely- 
cut features betoken an elevated mind 
and a superior parentage. He is better 
adapted for intellectual work than for 
the rougher out-door work of life; the 
head is not wide at the base, and his 
character is not of the aggressive type, 
but he is not wanting in moral courage; 
he can act in an authoritative manner, 
and in whatever position he is placed 
he will make an excellent disciplinarian. 
He is a leader of men, and will take a 
foremost place in literary or scholastic 
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work. The intellectual lobes are broad 
and high, which gives him a superior 
judgment, versatility of talent, excel- 
lent planning powers, and a keen sense 
of incongruity. The artistic element is 
well represented; he is particularly 
choice in the selection of his language 
and accurate in expressing his thoughts. 
He is not wordy, but would be more 
fluent in his public addresses than in 
ordinary conversation. [lis sensitive- 





DR. WOOD, HEADMASTER OF HARROW, ENG. 


ness and large Caution make him very 
guarded and careful in delivering his 
judgment upon any disputed cause.- As 
a judge he would err on the side of 
mercy, and his strong sympathies would 
lean toward the weak and the erring; 
yet he is guided by a high order of moral 
principle; but it must not be supposed 
that he is influenced by sentiment. His 
phrenology indicates resoluteness, de- 
termination, exactitude in matters of 
right and justice; he will evenly balance 
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the scales in dealing with any matter 
brought before him, and weigh up the 
pros and cons of a subject with pre- 
cision. The governing ‘qualities of his. 
mind are very strong; few men are bet- 
ter adapted to be at the head of an es- 
tablishment for the training of young 
men, for he is able to deal with every 
case on its merits, and his accurate 
knowledge of human nature makes him 
an excellent adviser in dealing with the 
varied temperaments in a large school. 

His superior mental talents enable 
him to grasp complex problems with 
ease. As a mathematician he would ex- 
cel; in imparting instruction he is con- 
cise, methodical, and distinct. His 
reasoning powers are very strong; he 
will revel in a philosophical argument, 
and takes an equal interest in scientific 
subjects. 

All the perceptive faculties are large, 
which gives him a practical cast of mind 
and a ready insight into the condition 
of things. His mind is a receptacle for 
useful facts and general information. 
He is not so absorbed in his work as to 
be unable to take cognizance of things 
around him. His mental manifestations 
are quick and spontaneous, and yet he 
is able to concentrate his mind upon one 
subject at a time. His abilities are 
varied and of a high order. He would 
excel as an administrator and teacher, 
for his capacity in this direction is 
strongly marked. His clear, sharp, 
penetrating mind and esthetic tastes 
give him superior advantages in dealing 
with mental subjects. He has a keen 
intellectual curiosity, and must be well- 
informed upon most subjects. He is 
original, critical, and discriminating in 
dealing with abstruse subjects. Perse- 
verance and diligence will characterize 
his work. No better choice could have 
been made than the appointment of Dr. 
Wood as Head Master of Harrow. 


——_—_@—————_— 


A French scientist claims to have 
discovered a substance which will sus- 
tain life in a hermetically sealed space. 


The business on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama has been suspended by the strikes;, 
ships cannot load or unload. 
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Phrenological Psychology. 


By THe Rev. W. L. Spooner. 


(Continued from page 75, November, 1898.) 


8. Speech, Language—the power of 
expression—is, next to Thought, one 
of man’s special features—a feature in 
which he marvelously excels other 
forms of surrounding life. Phrenolo- 
gists maintain that this power of man 
to utter his mind in speech or word- 
signs is a specific, distinct mind-activity; 
and that its nerve of manifestation lies 
in the brain at the back and upward of 
the eye, giving, where large, a promi- 
nence to the eye. Here again the new 
system surpasses the old psychology— 
surpasses it both in giving a name for 
the faculty and in describing its cranial 
and physiognomical sign. 

9. The old psychologists give no spe- 
cific account of a faculty for Mirthful- 
ness—a power which all more or less 
have, and which some persons possess 
to a great degree. From the phrenolog- 
ical account of it, we may describe it as 
a semi-intellectual faculty. For it seems 
to have both a perceptive and emotional 
character. It sees the ludicrous, mirth- 
ful side of things, and feels or gives 
the emotion of hilariousness. Over both 
the intellectual and affective sides of 
mind Mirthfulness has much influence, 
and especially contributes to wit and 
humor. 

But let us pass over into the realm of 
Feeling. Here again, as in the sphere 
of Intellect, the superiority of the 
phrenological analysis and nomencla- 
ture will, I hold, be evident. The di- 
visions of this mind and brain area are: 
The Selfish and Social Propensities, the 
Egoistic, Moral, and Aisthetic Senti- 
ments. 

The Selfish Propensities include Ap- 
petite (food and drink), Executiveness 
(force), Combativeness (resistance, 
courage), Cautiousness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Vitativeness (love 


of life, vital persistence). No one can 
deny that the above tendencies are a 
part of ourselves, but by the old psy- 
chologists they are only partially treat- 
ed; and only by the phrenologists is the 
degree of their activity—real, or pos- 
sible—ascertainable, save as manifest in 
actual expression. 

The Social Affections, as marked by 
Phrenology, correspond with life. They 
are the sexual, parental, conjugal, 
friend, and home loves. Distinct, 
well-known feelings these; but of the 
clear recognition of them in their po- 
tency and form of action we have no 
account, save in phrenological psychol- 
ogy. Nor, as yet, have antagonistic 
physiologists been able to falsify the 
claim of Phrenology that the area of 
nerve-media for these original affections 
is the middle and lower part of the back 
brain, chiefly the cerebellum. That 
the locomotive, as well as the social cen- 
ters, are in this portion of brain may be. 
The nerve-branches are many, and the 
brain-cells almost countless. 

The Egoistic Sentiments are Appro- 
bation, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and 
Concentrativeness. These, in one de- 
gree or another, all persons possess. 
Their very statement throws light on 
many moods of mind-activity. And 
though, in some form, the old psychol- 
ogists recognize these human qualities, 
they do not and can not weigh and meas- 
ure the likely degrees of expression of 
any of them in anyone. Only the phre- 
nologists can do this. They claim that 
where these sentiments are large in any 
person they are indicated in the upper 
back portion of the parietal brain. Let 
opponents of Phrenology apply the ex- 
perimental test, and see if they can up- 
set the claim. 

The Atsthetic Sentiments of the 
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phrenologists claim similar recognition. 
They are, Constructiveness, Ideality, 
Sublimity, and Imitation. Is not the 
tendency to construct, to invent, a na- 
tive, instinctive tendency of mind? Yet 
do the old psychologists recognize and 
mark it as a distinct mind-power? Of 
Ideality, in connection with Imagina- 
tion, I have already spoken. Sublim- 


ity, too, in that connection, was named, - 


but deserves another word. Toward the 
vast, the grand, the awful, the sublime, 
how some men are moved! The sea, 
in its vastness and majestic moods; the 


. sky, in its loftiness and expansiveness; 


the storm-clouds, in their awful roll; the 
solemn grandeur of mountains; as well 
as the telescopic survey of astronomic 
worlds, all hold some minds in an un- 
speakable spell! In recognizing this dis- 
tinct sentiment of mind, and pointing 
out where the cranial indication of the 


_ power is, Phrenology has rendered real 


service to the student of man. 

Again, the tendency to imitate is one 
of the commonest features of mind. All 
who know human life are bound to ad- 
mit this instinctive mental action. This 
original, innate activity of mind has 
been noted not only, but phrenologists 
claim to have discovered the brain line 
along which it acts. At first blush it 
might perhaps be said that the name 
does not denote the esthetic to any par- 
ticular extent. But its upward action 
and true function is undoubtedly to im- 
itate, to copy the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. The old psychologists 
recognize its existence, but only the 
phrenologists show its cranial where- 
abouts and estimate the degrees of its 
activity. 

With respect to the moral senti- 
ments, I lay much emphasis on the 
teaching of Phrenology. These facul- 
ties are said to act through the nerves 
of the superior frontal brain. They are 
designated Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Spirituality, Veneration, Benevolence. 
Certainly, each name indicates a real 
feeling of mind, and as names for our 
complex moral sentiments the terms 
deserve respectful attention. 


(a) Benevolence.—It would be too 
much to say that the old psychologists 
do not recognize this feeling of mind; 
but will it not be correct to say that 
they treat it less as an innate constituent 
sentiment of soul than as a feeling to be 
born, engendered as a result of appeal? 
It is a possibility, but hardly an innate 
tendency. But phrenologists claim that 
Benevolence is, in some degree, a native 
equipment of all of us. In that I think 
they are right. That which evolves as 
actual power in life must first be in- 
volved. Doubtless, the germs of all we 
can be are in us at birth. Life is a pro- 
cess of education, of evolution. Thedif- 
ferent degrees of benevolent manifesta- 
tion in man, however modified by cir- 
cumstance, training, etc., phrenologists 
explain. According to the size of the 
cranial organ, providing bodily tone, 
health, quality, temperament be equal, 
so will be the likely degree of activity 
and influence of the feeling. Is this 
a trivial knowledge—a knowledge to be 
scorned ? 

(b) Of Spirituality, or Marvelous- 
ness, as a faculty, the old system of psy- 
chology has no recognition. That men 
may be spiritually minded, disposed to 
believe in things unseen and divine, is 
allowed. That, universally, men tend 
to superstition, belief in spirits, unseen 
forces, the marvelous, is also allowed, 
but a distinct power of mind accounting 
for this tendency is nowhere clearly de- 
fined, save in Phrenology. What has 
been called the religious feeling has 
been supposed to cover all the complex 
mind-states associated with the unseen 
world. But in the faculty of Spiritual- 
ity, phrenologists maintain that we have 
the native eye for the unseen, an inher- 
ent power of fellowship with the unseen; 
and that a large possession of the faculty 
accounts for such men as the Old-Testa- 
ment prophets, the vision-seeing Ste- 
phen, Paul, and John; Swedenborg, 
Quarles, Bunyan, for Wesley’s belief in 
ghosts, and the superstitions of Napo- 
leon I. Through this one faculty, what 
a world of enchanting study opens to 
the psychological student! 
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Notes and Comments 


By Dr. M. L. Hoxproox. 


METAPHYSICAL HEALING. 


In these days when the term, meta- 
physical healing, is on so many tongues, 
it is wise to know what is understood 
by it—often those who talk most about 
it do not know its full significance. 
Metaphysics means something beyond 
and above physics. Physics relates to 
matter. What is there beyond it? 
Many say nothing, but they are mis- 
taken. Is mind matter? Not atall. Is 
there any human being who can tell us 
what mind is? So far no one has been 
able. We know that mind like matter 
is made up of mere simple units. Nitric 
acid is made of nitrogen and oxygen in 
definite proportions, so mind is made 
up of a multitude of feelings, sensa- 
tions, impressions received by the senses 
from the external world. But is a feel- 
ing, a sensation matter, a compound of 
some material substance, as oxygen or 
hydrogen and some other simple ele- 
ment? Not at all. There is then a 
realm which is not physical, though it 
may be related to it and that realm em- 
braces mind. We know that mind is 
produced by nervous changes in the 
brain. We know it consists of a series 
of activities in the brain which are as- 
sociated together in an orderly way in 
the great stream of consciousness, and 
this is about all we can say. 

Now metaphysical healing is healing 
not by material things, by air, water, 
food, medicine, good as they are, but 
non-material ones, or by producing 
mental states which favor health. 
Many of us make ourselves sick by our 
bad ways of thinking, or, as Dr. Pitzer 


puts it, “ Thousands of people think 
themselves sick, even think themselves 
to death.” If this be so they might be 
made to think themselves well, if they 
could be taught to think straight, and 
this would be metaphysical healing, 
curing by non-material agencies. 

- Metaphysical healing is used far 
more by physicians than is generally 
supposed. Faith in them on the part of 
the patient is a metaphysical agent. 
The hope he inspires is another, and if 
he has doubts and the patient knows it, 
these doubts may help to kill. Hyp- 
notism is a purely metaphysical agent, 
and is destined to play a great part in 
the future in alleviating and curing dis- 
ease. Mind cure, Christian science, the 
faith cure, etc., are all metaphysical 
agencies, and they often act powerfully 
on the body. The following is a case 
in point of the faith or prayer cure of 
a tumor, by Mrs. Theodocia Skaggs, of 
Centralia, Mo. She writes to Rev. Mr. 
Shearman as follows: 

“T was afflicted with a large external 
tumor on my side, said to be of the 
weight of twenty pounds. For four 
years it kept growing and menaced my 
life. Five physicians gave me no hope 
whatever, but I put my case completely 
into the hands of Christ. I prayed 
earnestly to Him to heal me and trusted 
Him with unfaltering faithh When my 
children called in the doctors to pre- 
scribe for me I put the medicines away 
and continued to pray. 

“ At length when the doctors said I 
should die in a few days the Lord as- 
sured me that He had heard my prayer 
and that I should be healed. Shortly 
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after this assurance was given me the 
tumor was struck with death. I knew 
when this took place. The cold sweat 
stood in drops upon it, and it quivered 
like some dying creature. From that 
hour it began to decay and sloughed off 
in a few days. The doctors declared 
that I would die of blood poisoning or 
would bleed to death, but the tumor 
turned black and dropped off and I re- 
covered speedily. 

“Then I put my hand under my head 
and pulled all my medicines and pow- 
ders out from under my pillow and 
handed the whole of them to my chil- 
dren, just as the doctors had dosed them 
out tome. That helped greatly to con- 
vince them that my recovery was in- 
deed a miracle of divine power, and 
they praised God aloud for this wonder- 
ful healing.” 

There is much of superstition mixed 
up with such cases, but they illustrate 
the power of the mind over the body 
and are opening up te us methods 
which, when reduced to a science, will 
do away with much disease and help to 
cure much more. Disease, remember, 
is a burden on the back of society 
which is very grievous to be borne, and 
we shall not always tolerate it. For 
one I hail the advent of metaphysical 
healing, not to replace hygiene, but to 
aid and be a part of it. It will help to 
enlarge the hygienic system and perfect 
it. : 


OBJECT IN MENTAL TRAINING. 


In mental training two objects 
should be kept in view. The one is to 
store the mind with the knowledge 
garnered by others, and the other is to 
strengthen the mind and to enable it 
to evolve out of its knowledge new ideas 
which are the products of its own ef- 
forts. The earth absorbs and nothing 
more, but the plant both absorbs and 
assimilates and builds up. So it is with 
two classes of mind. We all have plen- 
ty of facts, but the discoverer has al- 
ways found out additional ones in his 
own mental research; hence his vantage- 
ground over the mere copyist. He has 


crammed some, but he has evolved 
more. He has not merely memorized, 
he has also judged. The good memory 
is the means of carrying off all the prizes 
at competitive examinations, yet the 
best average mind will eclipse such in 
life’s struggles for the mastery. There 
are, no doubt, a great many of our ed- 
ucated people who depend largely on 
remembered learning, and that many 
self-made men are distinguished by 
virtue of inherent power to originate. 
The great are not mere receptive ma- 
chines; they put their talents out to 
usury; they are not merely recording 
instruments, but add to the common 
stock of knowledge by exploring new 
fields and by giving their experiences 
and discoveries to the world. Were it 
not for these pioneers we would still be 
floundering in the slough of barbarism. 
—Dr. Clark. 





BRAIN AND BODY DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


Dr. Clark tells us that there is a law 
of proportion seen in the growth of the 
brain and body. In this wonderful or- 
gan this physical law is in force, but 
not in the same periods as in other 
parts of our bodies. The brain comes 
to maturity on an average five years 
later than the body elsewhere; and, 
therefore, this mental instrument is 
comparatively younger than the other 
parts of the body, and, as a conse- 
quence, more tender and susceptible in 
youth than is the muscular system. 
The full-limbed and chubby-faced 
baby who squalls and kicks with vigor, 
and eats enormously as it performs 
gymnastics on its mother’s lap, is the 
picture of physical health; but its 
feeble and semi-fluid brain grows slow- 
ly, as-it is needed but little at this stage 
of automatic life. The brain gets be- 
hind in the race of life until the muscu- 
lar system develops somewhat, and 
thinking is needed for self-preserva- 
tion. This conservation of brain force 
is a wise provision, when taken in con- 
junction with comparative growth and 
decay. It enables us to possess vigorous 
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brains and strong minds long after our 
knees are becoming weak, our hands 
showing signs of shakiness, our shoul- 
ders having a stoop in them, and we be- 
gin to gravitate bodily toward the earth 
from whence we sprang. 


—__e—___—__ 


THE LESSONS OF LA GRIPPE. 


In a season like the present, when the 
thermometer seems to flounder hope- 
lessly in an effort to preserve a proper 
balance between the temperature of 
midwinter and late spring, thereby pre- 
senting the most startling variations, 
even for proverbially fickle New Eng- 
land, the care of the health becomes of 
even more than usual importance. La 
grippe claims countless vici'ms, and 
persons of customary excellent health, 
and unlimited confidence therein, are 
occasionally numbered in the list. 

By care of the health the writer does 
not by any means imply a resort to 
drugs, which, while beyond doubt use- 
ful when actually needed and skillfully 
administered, are oftener productive of 
- harm in ignorant hands. Better results 
come from rational dressing, keeping 
the body, and especially the feet, warm 
and dry, and avoiding unnecessary ex- 
posure when in any way debilitated by 
fatigue or otherwise. 

Properly protected, there is no better 
tonic than exercise in the open air, and 
no better exercise than walking, when 
due attention is paid to proper breath- 
ing, to avoid irritation of the delicate 
membranes of the throat and lungs by 
too harsh contact with the cold outer 
air. 

The subject of proper breathing at all 
times is receiving much attention of 


late, and decided benefit to the public 
health is likely to result. Because of 
this, women are adopting a looser and 
more graceful mode of dress, for, the 
art of breathing once mastered, a tight 
garment of any description becomes un- 
bearable. 

Excesses in diet are especially to be 
avoided, and bathing, at a temperature 
which experience has proven best for 
the individual, should be faithfully 
practiced. More than all else is one in 
danger from the pernicious habit which 
busy city dwellers acquire in winter, 
even those who pride themselves upon 
care of the health, that of abridging 
the hours of sleep to the smallest pos- 
sible limit. The system soon becomes 
weakened without sufficient sleep, and 
the offender is often surprised by a call 
to surrender to the prevalent malady. 

Even where all precautions are ob- 
served, however, la grippe occasionally 
fastens upon those who suppose them- 
selves immune from all physical ills, 
and in such case no risks should be 
taken. It is better to succumb, and, 
even if opposed to medical treatment, to 
at least keep quiet and warm, than to 
wear one’s self out in vain protest. Es- 
pecially should the patient avoid resum- 
ing activity too soon. The Irishman 
who described the affliction as one 
“where you are worse after you get 
well ” was not far from right. 

After even a mild attack the con- 
valescent should remain quiet for sev- 
eral days, and let the world go on with- 
out his assistance. Complete rest, men- 
tal and physical, is the best restorative, 
and one who ignores this necessity is 
more than likely to suffer the penalty 
of days and nights of debility and ner- 
vous unrest. 

Elizabeth Robbins Berry. 


——— 


AN INCOMPLETE EDUCATION. 


Visitor—* Well, Tommie, how are 
you getting on at school? ” 

Tommie (age eight)—“ First rate. I 
ain’t doing as well as some of the other 
boys, though. I can stand on my head, 


but I have to put my feet against the 
fence. I want to do it without being 
near the fence at all, like some of the 
boys do, and I can after I’ve been to 
school long enough.” 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Unctie Josepu. 


The object of this department of our 


work is to point out to parents that in- 
dividual talent is capable of manifest- 
ing itself in those of tender years. The 
theory is still held by many that the 
character of a child does not begin to 
form until ten years of age, hence up to 
this period much valuable time in the 
child’s life has already been passed. 
If it were not possible to help a child 


edge of phrenology is able to place the 
child in a better relationship with its 
future by knowing something about its 
personal developments; therefore, from 
time to time, we hope to throw out 
hints for our home department that 
will be thoroughly practical in the 
guiding of young and inexperienced 
mothers and teachers so that they may 
act upon our suggestions. 

















Files. 451, 452 AND 453. 


before he or she were ten years old then 
indeed the difficulties of correction and 
a permanent development would be 
difficult. Our theory is and it has well 
been borne out by facts that a knowl- 


Fig. 451.—A. Gardiner, Quebec, 
Can.—This little child looks as though 
she had a great responsibility resting 
upon her shoulders; she certainly has 
two of the dearest little ones in front 
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of her, but they look as though they 
loved their sister and consequently we 
do not think she has a very hard time 
in managing them. She has a very ac- 
tive brain and there is a good presen- 
tation of it in the anterior lobe which 
favors the power of thought, capacity 
to organize work, to give off sugges- 
tions, to ask questions, and to become, 
in time, a first-rate teacher. She will 
talk rapidly from the quantity of ideas 
she possesses rather than from a quick 
flow of language; she will know how 
to talk sense and will be desirous of as- 
sociating with older people. The di- 
viding line of her head from the open- 
ing of the ears backward indicates that 
she has an apprehensive mind, one that 
will look out for difficulties, but she 
will know how to cope with them be- 
cause of the help that will come to her 
from her large Causality and Intuition. 
She must try and not worry over small 
things, and try to let trouble roll off her 
shoulders. The height of her head in- 
dicates that she is very warm-hearted 
and sympathetic; she thinks of some- 
thing for everybody and never forgets 
a birthday if she can possibly help it. 
She would make an excellent nurse, 
writer, or teacher. 

Fig. 452.—R. Gardiner, Quebec, 
Can.—This little boy is determined to 
have a good time in life; he is not going 
to mope all day long and make the 
worst of things; he will know how to 
laugh off even his disappointments, 
and we should not wonder if he lost his 
jack-knife that he would say, “I hope 
somebody will find it who will be able 
to make good use of it.” He is alive 
all over, hence he will be in his element 
when he is doing a driving business; 
he will not want a one-horse team af- 
fair but he will want his name on as 
many delivery wagons as John Wana- 
maker has; he will begin very early to 
direct the other boys and he will do so 
in such a good-natured manner that 
they will hardly know that he is taking 
the lead. In the professional world he 
will make an excellent surgeon if he 
can study consecutively for a sufficient- 
ly long period to acquire the necessary 


knowledge. If he takes to business in 
preference to study, he will bend his 
mind more quickly to the wholesale de- 
partment of work than to the retail de- 
partment, hence as a large publisher he 
would like being surrounded by books, 
for then he could get all the informa- 
tion he wanted in as easy a manner as 
possible. He would be in favor of 
bringing out cheap editions like Will- 
iam T’. Stead has done with the “ Pen- 
ny Poets’ ” edition. He will make peo- 
ple have a lively time when he is around 
and they may just as well keep him em- 
ployed as to let him make his own ar- 
rangements for the exercise of his abil- 
ities. 

He is very firm, positive, and per- 
severing, hence will need handling in 
the right way to make him do all that 
is in him to accomplish. 

Fig. 453.—G. V. Gardiner, Quebec, 
Can.—Though the youngest of the fam- 
ily, yet she is none the less an important 
factor of it; she is different from her 
sister somewhat in that she will be able 
to think better and quicker, than 
talk or express her views. The crown 
of her head as it branches out from the 
central portion is quite well developed, 
but she will be so sensitive that she will 
half the time imagine slights which 
really are never intended. Her ambi- 
tion will be fired to do her best, and she 
will not be content unless she is at the 
top of her class. She has not a selfish 
type of head, and will share her things 
with her brother and sister when she 
has anything they would like. She has 
quite an artistic kind of head, and will 
be willing to follow the quieter grooves 
of life instead of those that will take 
her out into publicity. She is capable 
of showing great taste, and her original- 
ity of mind will make her dress ap- 
propriately but never in loud colors. 
She should be allowed to take as much 
out-door exercise as is possible and 
work with dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs so as to toughen her muscles in 
every possible way. Her neck is small 
for the size of her brain, but she has a 
good ear and considerable grit, and a 
good hold on life. 
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Fig. 454—Thelma A. Hoffman, 
North Dakota, age 7 months.—The 
upper picture indicates that the child 
has lost his mother and is crying 
out, “ Where’s Mamma?” The lower 
picture indicates, “I’ve found her.” 
Hence the beam on his face and the joy 
he expresses in having once more his 
mother’s protection. In the fore- 
ground the slippers look rather large, 
but this must be excused owing to the 
position of the subject; the organiza- 
tion as a whole is favorable to health; 
it appears to be in every particular a 
healthy child and one that would ery 
heartily and laugh lustily. It takes 
things in real earnest and, therefore, 


AY 








FIG. 454. 


will be thorough in its work and will 
not know what it is to meet with a 
failure. The light is strong upon the 
face and head, therefore, there are few 
shadows that indicate the change of de- 
velopment in the various lobes, but suf- 
ficient shadow is cast to give us the idea 
that the child has a very executive 
brain, one highly interested in what is 
going on in life and capacity to tussle 
with difficulties himself. He will make 
a very thoughtful child and an exceed- 


ingly intuitive and inquiring one. His 
mother will be kept busy all the time 
answering his questions, if she will al- 
low herself to do so. The better plan 
would be to help him to answer his own 
queries by putting him into the way of 
getting hold of information. .He has a 
very distinct temper of his own, and the 
organ of Firmness will make him self- 
willed and a regular hustler, but if the 
faculty is properly trained he will show 
considerable perseverance, and the ca- 
pacity to shape his life with a strong 
purpose before him. He will let noth- 
ing deter him from the object of his 
ambition, and it will do no good to give 
the boy a threat or a promise of a pun- 
ishment unless it is fulfilled. He is full 
of generous impulses, and will be able 
to show these in many ways when the 
right time comes. He is a child that 
should not be forced with many studies, 
but allowed to grow up in as natural a 
way as possible. We expect great 
things of him and should like to hear 
of him later on. 


~~ 
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WHERE REASONING FATLED. 





“Mamma, have I any children?” 
asked little five-vear-old Ella upon her 
return home from Sunday-school. 

“ Why, no, of course not! What put 
that idea into your head?” replied 
the surprised mother. 

“ Because,” answered the little lady, 
“our lesson at Sunday-school to-day 
was about people’s children and their 
children’s children.” 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE AB- 
STRACT. 


“ What is an abstract noun, Nellie? ” 
asked the teacher, of a bright little girl. 

“Don’t know,” was the answer. 

“You don’t know!” exclaimed the 
teacher. “ Well, it’s the name of some- 
thing you can think of but can’t touch. 
Now, can you give an example? ” 

“ A red-hot poker,” was the surpris- 
ing and prompt reply. 
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The Senior Partner. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By Frank J. ANGEL. 


“ Why, Tom, old boy! how are you? 
It is an age since I saw you last; how 
well you look! what have you been do- 
ing to yourself? ” 

“ How do, Jack! Well, this is a pleas- 
ure! And so I look well, do I? When 
you have such a dear little wife as I 
have, to take care of you, perhaps you 
will understand how it can be done.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
are married, Tom! Good gracious, you 
used to be such a crusty old bachelor 
when you were here last; what has 
caused the change in you? We are old 
friends, so tell me the story.” 

“ All right, just as you say, but don’t 
you pooh-pooh anything that may seem 
contrary to what you believe or disbe- 
lieve in. I mention this because my tale 
is based on Phrenology, and when 
we discussed that subject some five or 
six years ago, you expressed the gener- 
ous hope that you would live to see all 
Phrenologists extinguished.” 

“T still live in hope, Tom! ” 

“Now, what did I tell you, Jack? 
Look here! I want you to understand 
that I am a firm believer in Phrenology, 
and as such you necessarily include me 
ameng those to be extinguished, and as 
I have a decided objection to being an- 
nilated just yet, I must ask you to keep 
your remarks to yourself, and not in- 
terrupt. When I am through with my 
story then you can give your verdict.” 

“T daresay I shall not change my 
opinions of the phrenological frater- 
nity, no matter what you may say. I am 
rather sorry to see you classed with 
them; but you know, old man, it will 
not affect our friendship any, so go 
ahead with your tale.” 

“You know I left here to go to St. 
Paul, representing our firm, and it was 
while staying there that I met Edith, 
my wife, who was then Miss Tremain. 
It was at a party given by a Mr. Small, 


one of our best customers there, and of 


course I got an invitation and went. 
While wandering around the rooms, for 
I did not know anybody, I met Mr. 
Small, and he, seeing the disconsolate 
look on my face, asked what was the 
matter. On telling him that I felt like a 
fish out of water, he laughed heartily, 
and then said it was too bad to laugh at 
misfortune, and introduced me to Mrs. 
Tremain, wife of one of the most prom- 
inent doctors of the city, and she in turn 
introduced me to her daughter. 

“ Well, you may laugh at me if you 
like, but I tell you I was nonplissed 
when I saw Miss Tremain. I have seen 
scores of girls in’ my travels, but I never 
saw such a sweet, blue-eyed, golden- 
haired girl, in all my life. Im case you 
should be inclined to be skeptical I will 
say that I have been complimented 
many times, in having such a pretty 
wife; but best of all, Jack, she is as good 
as she is pretty, and in fact more so. Any 
way you must come up to supper with 
me, and then you can judge for your- 
self. To continue, however. After 
speaking awhile on various subjects, 
Mrs. Tremain remarked that her daugh- 
ter was an earnest student of Phrenol- 
ogy, and asked me what I thought of 
that science. I told her that I did not 
see much harm in it, yet I did not see 
what good there was to be gained by fol- 
lowing its teachings. Then Miss Tre- 
main spoke out like a true disciple of 
any teaching should; she spoke well and 
fluently, and I was charmed with her 
voice and manner. She was modest yet 
decided, and spoke as one who knew 
that what she said was solid truth and 
not mere theory; she explained to me 
the benefits to be derived from the 
study, gave me a brief outline of how 
it was possible to read character from 
the head and face, and ended by giving 
me a slight delineation of my own char- 
acter. She spoke earnestly, and im- 
pressed me with the idea that she fully 
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believed in what she said. She gave me 
an invitation to the Phrenological class 
of which she was a member, and you 
may be sure I went, not merely to hear 
about Phrenology, although I was a lit- 
tle bit interested, but really to see more 
of Edith; but I was doomed to disap- 
pointment in that respect, as she did not 
come that evening. However, I tell you 
I got decidedly interested in Phrenology 
during the lecture that was given by 
one of the members. He spoke of the 
possibilities of the science and gave a 
stirring address to those whom he said 
might be hesitating whether to take up 
the study or not. And the result was 
that the next morning I hurried over 
my breakfast and went down town to 
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see a Phrenologist whose address I had 
seen in the advertisement column of 
the newspaper. I, on arrival, was 
ushered into his office, and was there 
met by a kind, benevolent-looking gen- 
tleman, who asked me to be seated. I 
stated that I had called to get a delinea- 
tion of my character, and told him that 
I had attended one of the meetings that 
were held in the city, and had become 
interested. I told him though, that I 
did not fully believe in Phrenology, so 
he would have to explain the matter ful- 
ly if he wished to convince me. He 
smiled and said he thought he could 
satisfy me, and commenced by saying 
that I lacked energy. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
has been chosen leader of the Liberals 
to succeed Sir William Vernon Har- 
court; he was formerly Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and later Secretary of State 
for War. He has been a member of 
Parliament for the Sterling District of 
Scotland, since 1868. He is the young- 
est son of the Iate Sir James Campbell; 
he married in 1860 a daughter of the 
late General Sir Charles Bruce. 

Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha and grandson of Queen Victoria 
passed away February 5th; he was the 
only son and heir of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh and was born in 
London in 1874. 

General Count Von Caprivi died Feb- 
ruary 6th, at Skiren, near Crossen, thir- 
ty-two miles from Frankfort. He was 
born in 1831 and was a striking figure 
of the German Empire. He began his 
military career in his eighteenth year 
and served in the campaigns of 1864, 
1866, and 1870. He reorganized the 
German Navy. 

When Dewey warned the Filipinos 
they ought to have known well enough 
to heed the admonition. His diplo- 
macy is only equalled by his fighting 
capacity. 

By vote of fifty-seven to twenty- 


seven the American Senate ratified the 
treaty of peace with Spain. 

The Princess of Bulgaria, who was 
so much beloved by her own sex, has 
just passed away. 

Germany hopes for a friendly settle- 
ment of the Samoan difficulties. 

The new Irish league is becoming a 
significant power in British politics. 

Plymouth Church, in the name of its 
late pastor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, sent a 
message of condolence to the Queens 
Congregational Church, Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, whose late pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Berry, was spoken 
of by Henry Ward Beecher as the only 
man whom he wanted as his successor 
in Plymouth Church. 

Lady Clark, vice-president of the 
Austral Salon, of Melbourne, Australia, 
is about to visit England. She is the 
widow of Sir William Clark, the bene- 
factor of Trinity College, Melbourne 
University. Lady Clark herself is a. 
strong advocate of advanced education 
for women, and the Janet Clark Build- 
ing, at Trinity College, is a standing 
monument of her endeavors to extend 
to her sex the advantages of col- 
legiate education. She is a warm advo- 
cate, as was also her husband, of the 
science of Phrenology. 
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How to Decide an 


The above title has come forcibly to 
my mind as an urgent need for a defi- 
nite reply. This is a period of so much 
good literature to read, that it becomes 
a serious matter with all of us what we 
should select, and I have endeavored 
to examine the whole subject, both as 
regards food for the mind and the ques- 
tion of expense, and I have come to the 
following conclusions: 

We have on our railway stations an 
ample intellectual menu which intro- 
duces to us “Munsey’s Magazine,” 
“McClure’s,” “ Lippincott’s,” “The 
Young Ladies’ Journal,” “ The Ameri- 
can Magazine,” “ Leslie’s Monthly” 
among others, each of which appeals 
more or less to the eye and the interest 
regarding news of men, ladies of beau- 
ty, household matters, stories, and tales 
of adventure, but not one of them 
strikes at the point aimed at in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and conse- 
quently I asked myself, while looking 
over the contents of the February num- 
ber, “ What food do we give our readers 
that can be of practical use to them in 
every-day life? ” 


Important Question. 


We all know that character is the 
most essential product of our lives, and 
it is the only thing that is of any per- 
manent good to us; therefore, if we can 
gather any stimulus that will be of help 
to us in any definite shape or form, is 
it not only a pleasure but a duty that 
devolves upon us to grasp at the straw 
in order that we may float with the tide 
and keep abreast of the times and 
furthermore develop what is in us? 
Some say they do not care, that they 
are so organized that they must remain 
as they are, and therefore more knowl- 
edge is of no use to them; but fortu- 
nately such people are rare to find, and 
the generality of mankind have an in- 
satiable desire to mount, to climb and 
to advance, and for these we say that 
“the JOURNAL will help you.” 

If there were no children in the 
world, then the PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL from its Child Culture department 
would be useless; if we knew all about 
the functions of the various portions of 
the brain, then the series of articles on 
this subject would be out of place; if 
we knew everything concerning health 
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and its requirements, the department 
for The Science of Health would be 
out of date; if we had not a social brain 
nor required to hear anything about the 
tender fluttering of the emotions, then 
the stories would be useless; if we all 
had an equal chance to study the news 
of the day, then our Notes of Events 
would be unnecessary; if we had no so- 
cieties and held no meetings, if we had 
no advocates in the. field who were 
traveling and taking up the cause of 
Phrenology, then our latter pages 
would not be read; but as we are a wide 
community, doing philanthropic work 
and engaged in a class of education that 
deals with character and the using of 
talent, then it is easy to see that what- 
ever other magazines we may select we 
should not leave out of our count the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One man 
recently wrote to us that he was be- 
hind in his rent and was really too poor 
to afford the JouRNAL, but as it was 
more to him than his bread and butter, 
he cheerfully sent his dollar for his 
subscription, as he could not be without 
it. 

Let every one, when considering the 
matter of making the choice among the 
many attractive journals that appear, 
think well before he decides to give up 
the JouRNAL, which has outlived many 
others and was started before a large 
number of the present ones were 
thought of. It was established in 
1838, when journalism was a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it is to-day; it 
has had its ups and downs as all jour- 
nals must expect to have, but it has 
maintained its object from the begin- 
ning and has more recently added to it 
the influence of the English “ Phreno- 
logical Magazine,” which was estab- 
lished in 1880 and which has a wide 
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circle of readers on the other side of the 
Atlantic including India and Australia. 
Thus the Journat practically belts the 
entire world, and its influence is felt in 
out-of-the-way places as well as in the 
thriving cities. It has been a beacon- 
light to thousands, and we hope it will 
continue to be the same for years to 
come. We trust that others, from 
month to month, who are considering 
their monthly expenditures for litera- 
ture, will put a dollar into their letters 
and send for a renewal of what has been 
a household word for many years. We 
do not like to give up our old friends 
while we are constantly making new 
ones and broadening our sphere of use- 
fulness—if we may be allowed to say 
so. 

The question of heredity, of psychol- 
ogy, of pathology as well as the practical 
bearings of Phrenology are ever before 
us, and we are interested to receive facts 
from all sources and articles bearing on 
the topics we have mentioned, and sug- 
gestions for the introduction of new 
ideas, whenever it pleases our readers 
to send them. We trust that we shall 
have the heaviest mail year for sub- 
scriptions that we have experienced 
during the last score, for by this means 
we shall be able to reciprocate, by se- 
curing a wider reach of articles for the 
following year. 


——___ 
“TO KNOW AS I AM KNOWN.” 


A beautiful life has just passed away 
in London, and attached to the lady’s 
will were these words: “TI particularly 
request and direct that at my death 
those who love me will put on no sign 
of mourning, but that they will think 
of me as promoted to a higher school, 
where I shall meet my Lord and know 
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even as I am known.” These are the 
simple words of the dearly beloved wife 
of one of London’s greatest preachers, 
the Rev. Dr. Parker, of The City 
Temple, Holborn Viaduct. She passed 
peacefully away on Thursday night, 
January the 26th. It is indeed difficult 
to understand why a life so full of 
promise should be so early called to rest. 
When we met Mrs. Parker in 1896, she 
appeared to be in her usual good health, 
and we shall never forget the words of 
cheer in which she bade us good-by, for 
she said, among other things, “ You will 
soon be back among us again,” and now 
her familiar face is to be seen no more 
by the frequenters of that wonderful 
congregational center in London. 

She was an exceptional lady, both in 
disposition and talents; she seemed to 
be the embodiment of that which would 
have satisfied six different arts, for 
not only had she trained her voice to 
sing in concerts, but she had, what was 
more latterly, a very precious gift, and 
that was for speaking and reciting; 
added to this power, for certainly it was 
a great charm of hers to recite chil- 
dren’s stories, she was a clever painter, 
though many may not have known of 
this gift, others of her friends were 
recipients of many panels painted by 
her brush. She had further the gift to 
write, and many of her poems and 
stories have appeared under magazine 
covers. She was a good linguist and 
translated from the German, and was 
further an excellent needle-woman, for 
she could work in silks as well as paint 
in oils; but aside from all these varying 
talents, the one that will be remem- 
bered the longest was her cheerful dis- 
position. She bent an ever ready ear 
to the sorrows of others, and had won- 
derful capacity to chase away gloom and 


make the sun to shine even when the 
clouds were gathering in the heart. 
Words cannot express what her loss 
will mean to those who know her so 
well. 

For one quarter of a century she was 
known in connection with her hus- 
band’s work at the City Temple, and 
whether she helped him in one society 
or another of the church, she was al- 
ways an inspiration and a joy wherever 
he worked. Her geniality was pro- 
verbial, while her personal appearance 
was so striking that no one could pass 
her without taking thought of her beau- 
ty, grace, and charm of conversation. 
The world can ill afford to lose such 
young and blessed lights of humanity, 
and we feel the inadequacy of our power 
to express our sincere sympathy with 
those who are left to mourn her loss. 
She has gone to the assembly of saints 
where there are many who will wel- 
come her as a daughter who has done 
her work well while she had the oppor- 
tunity, and what more could be said of 
anyone? 

Let us all see to it that our record 
is as full as hers when it is our turn to 
say “ farewell.” 


2 
> 


MAN’S MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


We are glad to be able to present our 
readers with the highly interesting ar- 
ticles by Professor Janes, of Cambridge; 
they indicate not only a wide range of 
reading and a mind well stored with 
facts, but an intellectual grasp of the 
evolutionary principles laid down by 
the men of the day, and in the present 
article which appears on another page 
of this issue, we recognize his deep ap- 
preciation of the efforts of Dr. Gall. 
His utterances, like those of Dr. Wal- 











lace, will have a wide influence in both 
countries, and we thoroughly coincide 
with his suggestion that a re-examina- 
tion of Dr. Gall’s works, which were 
published in Boston, in 1835, will-repay 
anyone for the time spent in so doing. 








o———————— 


THE LATE MRS. G. M. SIZER. 


We regret to state that Mrs. G. M. 
Sizer, wife of Dr. Nelson B. Sizer, and 
daughter-in-law of the late Nelson 
Sizer, died in Brooklyn on February 16. 
She will be greatly missed, not only by 
her own family, relatives, and friends, 
but by the Chinese Mission in connec- 
tion with the Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church, over which she has 
presided for sixteen years. 








LIBRARY. 


“Your Head and what is in It,” by 
May E. Vaught, Chicago, IIl., is a little 
brochure of sixteen pages; it includes a 
chapter on the “ Faculties of Power,” an- 
other on “ Human Vitality,” a third on 
“The Principles of Self-Development,” a 
fourth on “ Physiognomy,” which is very 
clearly written. 

“ The Golden Age Cook Book,” by Hen- 
rietta Lathan Dwight, the Alliance Pub- 
lishing Co., New York.—This is a work of 
considerable value, and includes points 
of interest for the home, as its recipes 
are within the scale of the ordinary house- 
wife. The great objection to a large num- 
ber of cook books is that the recipes are 
not made up with common sense. The 
cost of each article is not sufficiently con- 
sidered, and to follow the -advice very 
often would make a very expensive meal. 
We have in this work a great variety of 
interesting matter and a very useful table 
of comparisons of vegetable and animal 
foods, but we do not agree with the recom- 
mendation of liquor in some of the recipes. 

“New Thought Essays,” by Charles 
Brodie Patterson, Alliance Publishing 
Co., N. Y.—The ingenuity of the present 
age is as great in literature as it is in 
mechanics or electricity, and in this work 
of 103 pages we have a wonderful com- 
pilation of thoughts, and as the writer 
says in his introduction he has tried to 
present a study of life in its various 
phases, and as the mind nowadays craves 
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for something new this may just fill the 
nitch with many. 

“ Heredity and Morals,” by James Fos- 
ter Scott, published by E. B. Treat & Co., 
New York.—“ The Prinier of Psychology 
and Mental Disease,” by C. B. Burr, M.D., 
published by F. A. Davis Co., will be re- 
viewed in our next issue. 

“ Lyddy, A Tale of the Old South,” by 
Mrs. E. J. Bacon. 

A book that treats of the days before 
and during the Civil War. Rarely do 
negro characters figure as hero and hero- 
ine in a romance. Negro superstitions, 
too, are fast dying out. This book, how- 
ever, deals with their peculiar ideas. The 
author makes no attempt to weave an 
intricate plot, but one feels that the char- 
acter of Lyddy is absolutely true, with 
just enough of the Southern dialect to 
give realistic flavor. 

This clever work is likely to bind closer 
that link of brotherhood once broken, but 
now forever cemented. 

Mrs. Eugenia Jones Bacon, author of 
“Lyddy,” reared in a palatial home in 
the old South, is a woman of wide culture. 
Left alone in the world, she has traveled 
much in her own country as far as Alas- 
ka. In foreign lands, with a woman 
friend, she roamed through Russia, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and on to the dreamy lands 
of the South. She was brought in touch 
with savants and ladies in high life, yet, 
in reading “ Lyddy,” we feel that the ten- 
der spot in her heart is kept for the rec- 
ollections of plantation days. Her pen 
has pictured the relationship of master 
and mistress as few ever have. 

The book is a 12mo, with 287 gilt top 
pages, and is bound in a handsomely deco- 
rated cloth cover. Price, $1.25—The Con- 
tinental Publishing Co. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsrvuponyM or IniT1ALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


William S., Neb.—In reply to your 
question regarding the marriage of two 
parties, one having the vital mental tem- 
perament, and the other the motive tem- 
perament, we consider that they are ex- 
cellently blended, but when you say they 
are both deficient in conjugal love we are 
not so certain about their being suited; 
one at least ought to have the cementing 
power to make up for the deficiency in 
the other. They could, however, cultivate 
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the faculty of conjugality and this would 
be the best solution of the matter. En- 
courage them to do so. 

J. B., Pingree Grove, Ill.—We are glad 
that you have received your chart and 
are well pleased with it, and as it was 
from photographs we are all the more 
gratified with your opinion, because there 
are some people who think that nothing 
can be told from photographs. We trust 
that the gentleman will give us the favor 
of a full description some day, so that we 
may help him as much as possible. We 
shall be glad to count you as a subscriber 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

J. W., St. Thomas, Ont.—We trust you 
have seen your character-sketch in the 
February number and that your photo- 
graphs arrived safely. As will be seen by 
the list under the heading of “ new sub- 
scribers,”’ we are obliged to take the 
photographs in order as they come to us. 
We do not intentionally keep anyone 
waiting, but it is sometimes unavoidable; 
therefore, if our subscribers would con- 
sider this we should be greatly relieved 
of anxiety for them. In reply to your 
question whether we think that Adam 
was made perfect at once, or that his 
moral and intellectual brain was devel- 
oped later on, we should say that we think 
that evolution had its work to do with 
Adam just the same as it has with any- 
one else, only that we do not suppose as 
you mention that he was born with only 
a child’s estate or development of brain. 
He would have been out of all proportion, 
being an adult, if he had not also been 
given some maturity of mind; yet, re- 
member we are none of us perfect to the 
end of our days, and it requires the clos- 
est attention to the study of our mind in 
order to make any proper progress. One 
person may be able to write on the type- 
writer quite accurately, but with slow 
speed, while another may be just as ac- 
curate and work twice as fast. What 
makes the difference? 

Query.—We must impress upon you all 
to give us your names and addresses not 
for publication but for private reference 
only, and as you are one correspondent 
that the “cap fits” we will be glad if 
you will bear this in mind. There has 
seldom been a case as you say where a 
fine woman marries a worthless man that 
the children inherit characteristics from 
the latter, but we have known of such 
cases and they are very unfortunate ones. 
One family was where the father gave 
way to drink and two of the children out 
of the four were born under the condi- 
tions just named, while during his ref- 
ormation and steady conduct the other 
two children were born and possessed 
bright and intelligent characters which 
were just the reverse to their sisters’. We 


will look up the article you mention, en- 
titled “ A Criminal Philosopher.” 

R. L. M., Bend, San Saba Co., Texas. 
—Fowler & Wells Co.: We received the 
charts all rigki. The descriptions were 
excellent. The description of the baby 
was out of sight. You could not have 
described Katie Lee any better if you had 
known her all her life. You described 
Evans to a dot, and it is with pleasure 
we remember the Fowler & Wells Co. 
Many thanks. I want to do all I can for 
the Company’s interest. Send sample 
copy of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


—_———_—__——_——_——_—_ 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





J. S. Morris, Darwell.—Is a lively young 
man with plenty of humor, enthusiasm, 
and spirit. He has a distinct social nature 
and is fond of the society of his friends. 
He is affable, courteous, and agreeable 
in manner and conversation. He can talk 
well and is very earnest in his work. Re- 
ligious work would have an attraction 
for him, for he has a large moral brain 
and is strongly sympathetic; he is reli- 
able and trustworthy; he will be more 
successful as a mechanic than as a busi- 
ness man. He is intuitive and impres- 
sionable; he has a good general memory 
and musical ability with a taste for the 
artistic. He should cultivate his organ of 
Continuity. The young lady has a reli- 
able judgment and a good share of com- 
mon sense. She is a capital manager and 
knows how to spend money to the best 
advantage. She can keep her own coun- 
sel and is very discreet and cautious. Her 
womanly instincts are very strong. She 
is persistent and persevering and not 
afraid of work. Yes, are well adapted. 

T. Varley, St. Neots.—This gentleman 
is finely organized, very susceptible, and 
imaginative, there is every indication 
of superior mental ability; his mind is 
comprehensive; is critical, and can illus- 
trate his ideas well. He is equal to the 
occasion. As a speaker he is forceful 
and sympathetic, impressionable, intense 
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and excitable. He requires a stronger 
physique to support so much mental ac- 
tivity. His ideals are high, he has artis- 
tic tastes, good constructive ability, and 
is a capital organizer. Ambition, versa- 
tility and independence are strong traits 
in his character; is well adapted for 
public work, but he should learn to make 
haste slowly and not overtax his brain. 

No. 404.—F. H. B.—Britt, Iowa.—You 
have a very active brain and one that is 
well adapted to literary work. You hard- 
ly live in this world all the time, for your 
imagination carries you into the un- 
known, and there you see distinctly, 
images that do not appear to the practi- 
eal eye. Your forehead is well filled out, 
and it looks as though it had been used 
to think, compare, see, and examine all 
kinds of work. Your Constructiveness 
and Ideality should make you full of the 
desire to transmit or circulate your many 
beautiful thoughts to others. 

No. 405.—M. O.—Tacoma, Wash.—You 
have a wide-awake nature and are full of 
life, enterprise, and spirit; in fact, you 
even go ahead of your strength some- 
times; you hate to be with slow people, 
and have a marked individuality of your 
own. You are quick to catch a point, and 
as a teacher would be excellent in an- 
swering the children’s questions and in 
keeping them in their places. You must 
be employed all the time to be happy; you 
appear to be a good conversationalist and 
capable of entertaining company; and 
were you a senator’s wife and gave re- 
ceptions, you would know what to say 
to each visitor and would be well re- 
ceived in society. 

No. 406.—J. E. M., Laurens, S. C.—You 
have a capable understanding of men and 
things. Your photograph indicates that 
you have had a wide experience in life, 
and are well capable of attacking work 
and of doing your share in the govern- 
ment of the world. Your head has no 
empty rooms; by that we mean that you 
appear to have an activity of mind which 
well suits you to do executive work. In 
your day you must have been a good 
business man; now you ought to be eas- 
ing off a little and could succeed as an 
able senator, as a successful judge, or as 
a capable organizer, and further as a 
wise and prudent father. 

No. 407.—Son.—Laurens, S. C.—As no 
initials are given, we have supposed that 
you are the son of the above, therefore 
we address to the same town. Your two 
photographs indicate that you are im- 
proving all the time; you are becoming 
more and more mental in type and are 
interested, we should think, in study, 
science, and experimental chemistry. You 
must have given your attention to close 
study or some active business where you 


have used your perceptive faculties con- 
stantly. You have been thinking a good 
deal lately and have talked or communi- 
eated your ideas less than usual. You 
have grown more within yourself and 
must be storing a great deal of informa- 
tion, but do not go to an extreme in this 
respect and allow yourself to become too 
reticent. You have fine critical powers, 
and as a merchant you would make a 
good selection of material, and as a law- 
yer would succeed in getting hold of all 
the information you wanted for each 
case that you pleaded. You will make a 
useful member of society. 

No. 408.—Mrs. I. B.—Omaha, Neb.—We 
are glad to know that you have taken the 
JOURNAL for more than twenty-five years; 
the lady’s photograph which you en- 
closed indicates that she is very intense 
and susceptible, that she suffers very 
keenly, and does not try to throw off dis- 
appointments as much as she might. She 
is rather reserved and bottles things up 
within her own nature too much, and 
does not let her wings take her out 
enough into society and life generally. 
She must cultivate her muscular system 
for she has more mentality than she can 
easily work with. 

No. 409.—O. H.—Sioux Falls, S. D.—If 
you have secured the right measurements 
of your head which you say are 23% 
inches by 15 and 161%, you have to be 
somewhat careful how you keep up your 
bodily strength, although you do not 
look delicate or diseased. You appear as 
though you could readily earn your liv- 
ing without taking off your coat, but you 
must have robbed some one of some abil- 
ity, unless you are the only one in the 
family. You have a high, broad fore- 
head, hence are original in your ideas, 
and are an organizer and quite capable of 
carrying out work in an intellectual man- 
ner. The greatest deficiency in your 
head is that it slopes away in the crown; 
this indicates that although you are will- 
ing to take responsibilities, yet you are 
not one to assume them without first 
feeling that you are wanted. You are 
well able to compete with men who are 
above the average in intellectual worth, 
and it would be surprising to find that in 
competition you did not stand high. 

No. 410.—W. C. R.—Madison, Wis.— 
You are a born critic, and without mean- 
ing to you cannot help seeing the dis- 
crepancies, errors, and mistakes that 
sometimes you wish you did not. You 
are analytical and delight in making com- 
parisons in your work. You are in your 
element when you are throwing off new 
ideas, and consequently will be known 
more for your originality of mind than 
for your disposition to copy and imitate 
others. You appear to have a full de- 
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gree of Language, and when you once 
get started you are in your element and 
can express’ yourself well even if not to 
your own satisfaction. The study of law 
would have been very acceptable to you 
inasmuch as you are able to compare evi- 
dence and know how to value property 
in the real estate department. You are 
shrewd and far-sighted, and look ahead. 
You know a man the minute you see him. 

No. 411.—H. B. W.—Stella, Neb.—Your 
front photograph indicates that you 
have a good business head; you have ex- 
cellent qualities to see and observe as 
well as remember what is taking place 
around you. You do not have to be told 
much concerning your work, for you pick 
up information readily and have wonder- 
ful versatility of mind. You are in your 
element when you are working in some 
mechanical way and are well able to en- 
gage in manufacturing work and will in- 
vent one of these days if you have not 
already done so. Improve your social 
qualities by becoming more interested in 
the society of your friends and express 
yourself as freely as possible. 

No. 412.—C. A. G.—Olivet, Kan.—You 
will improve as you grow older, for you 
have good material to work with, but per- 
haps you do not know it. Take every op- 
portunity you can to elevate yourself and 
to improve on the work you have been 
previously called to. You are not want- 
ing in intellectual force when you get 
started, but you need some one to push 
you on and give you a start; you are 
orderly and neat, very conscientious in 
carrying out your agreements, and ex- 
pect to find others the same. You appear 
to be very intuitive and are quick to de- 
tect the characteristics of others. Let 
your light so shine that others will be 
conscious of your abilities. 

No. 413.—D. L. R.—Chestnut Hill, Athol, 
Mass.—You may well be proud of your 
little grandchild, and we are proud of 
you as being a subscriber since the 40’s, 
and are glad to know that you have had 
all your children examined when they 
were young. This is what everyone 
ought todo. Your little grandchild David 
has a fine head on his shoulders and for- 
tunately his body is not a diminutive one; 
it is well able to support his large head. 
What an active child he is! He must be 
on the move all the time, planning, di- 
recting, and working in one way or an- 
other. He is a great talker and will gen- 
erate thought quickly; he will make a 
very popular orator as a man, and will 
never say all he wants to. He possesses 
a great deal of magnetism. He ought to 
be given a good education and allowed 
to study for the law as a judge rather 
than as a barrister, for in the former posi- 
tion he will have more weight. In the 
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medical work he would make an excel- 
lent surgeon and will take a leading po- 
sition as a mathematician and a writer 
of no small ability. 


—————e—___—_ 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received communications for 
this column from the following, who will 
see their answers in the JoURNAL in due 
course: C. J. Constance, Minn.; E. M., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; A. F. S., Chicago, IIl.; 
H. E. R., Granville, N. Y.; G. G., Reardon, 
Wash.; L. B. W., Austinburg, Ohio; G. 
& M. M., Oil City, Pa.; F. C. W., Taunton, 
Mass.; H. S. W., Denver, Col.; J. W. B., 
Palmyra, Ia.; S. G., St. John, N. B.; 
A. G. C., Highlandville, Mass.; L. ‘H. A., 
Rhode Island; A. F. S., Corning, N. Y.; 
J. R. H., Pleasant Plains, Ia.; M. A. A., 
Hammond, Minn.; F. B. A., Charleston, 
Mass. 

———————_e___—__ 


FIELD NOTES. 
WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


On Wednesday evening, February 8th, 
the usual monthly lecture was held. 
Dr. Henry S. Drayton gave a lecture on 
“The Gospel of Phrenology, or What’s 
the Good of it?” He fully proved to the 
satisfaction of his audience that there 
was considerable benefit in the study of 
Phrenology, as another page in this issue 
will fully justify. The address through- 
out was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and despite the intensity of the cold 
there was a good attendance. The lect- 
urer showed that no form of mental sci- 
ence was so well calculated to introduce 
man to himself as that of Phrenology. 
He spoke of the reform of the criminal 
and the work done by Dr. S. G. Howe; 
he mentioned the grand work done by 
Elizabeth Fry and John Howard, and the 
work more latterly developed by the El- 
mira Reformatory. He invited attention 
to the virtue of purpose in all the work 
we undertook and the great need of per- 
severence in self-culture. He referred to 
the religion of humanity and those grand 
characters who had uplifted the world 
by their breadth of character; he showed 
that heredity could be strengthened by a 
proper knowledge of our own powers and 
he pointed out to us the various talents 
displayed by men of singular talent in 
all the various walks of life, and finally in- 
vited our attention to many examples 
that had come under his own experience 
of those who had benefited by the study 
of Phrenology. 

At the close of the lecture Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler, who acted as chairman, said 
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she hoped that all present had memories 
sufficiently expert as Kruger and Elihu 
Burritt, as mentioned by the lecturer, so 
that they could carry away every word 
of what had been just given them. She 
considered it a grand exposition of the 
science of mind in its various phases, and 
knew they would feel well repaid for 
coming out on such an inclement night. 
She then called upon Madame Cappiani to 
step up on the platform to allow her to 
examine her head before the audience as 
an object-lesson of the Gospel of Phrenol- 
ogy. After a little hesitation, Madame 
complied with the request and a very 
pleasant half hour was spent, first in the 
examination of her head, and secondly, 
from Madame Cappiani’s own verification 
of her life work, which proved beyond 
doubt the existence of many of her prom- 
inent characteristics, her broken English, 
or rather foreign accent, and her ample 
supply of wit caused many a ripple of 
laughter to run through the audience. 
Her style of reciting her experiences is 
certainly very marked, and she made a 
pleasing finish to a very entertaining 
evening. She invited all the audience to 
her last concert at Chickering Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 21st. Those 
who were unable to be present and who 
would like to refer to the November num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1897, will have the pleasure of reading a 
character sketch that was given of her in 
that issue. 

Dr. Foote has arranged to lecture at the 
next monthly meeting, on Wednesday, 
March ist, on “ Medical Science versus 
Christian Science.” The points taken 
up, he believes, will be interesting to all 
who have studied these two methods of 
cure. 

All who would like to join the Insti- 
tute, either in New York or London, can 
do so by applying to the Secretaries for 
full particulars. It may not be generally 
known that membership is now encour- 
aged because of the advantages that are 
offered, which are: A free copy of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a free admis- 
sion to the monthly lecturettes, and the 
use of the circulating library. The fee 
for this is only $2.50 per annum, or 10s. 6d. 
English. 


——_  @————_ 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


We are glad to note that the lectures 
of the Institute have been carried on dur- 
ing the month with marked success, On 
January 11th, Mr. D. T. Elliott, examiner 
and instructor of the Fowler Institute, 
gave a lecture on “ Phrenology and the 
Twentieth Century.” It will be found 
at length in another part of the JOURNAL, 
and contains a valuable résumé of the 


“Progress of Phrenology,” and will be 
read with interest on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Mr. E. S. G. Mayo lectured on 
the 25th of January on the “ Philosophy 
of Phrenology,” and Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Cooke, Mr. Zyto, the Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Eland are to fol- 
low. The meetings are held bi-monthly, 
one being called a member’s meeting, 
when the address is by one of the mem- 
bers of the Institute. 

The half yearly examinations were held 
in January, the result of which will be 
given in a future number. 

Mr. John Allen, of St. Annes-on-Sea, 
is carrying on his Phrenological work. at 
the above place. 

Mr. Taylor is as busy as ever at More- 
combe. 

Mr. Davis, of Bournemouth, is daily 
engaged in lecturing and also in making 
examinations. 

Mr. Timson is fully occupied with his 
work at his hydropathic establishment 
and in lecturing in the neighborhood of 
Leicester. 

Mr. Severn, who is president of the 
Brighton and Hove Phrenological Soci- 
ety, is working assiduously for the bene- 
fit of the society and the success of Phre- 
nology in Brighton. 

Miss Millard’s work still continues at 
Hastings. ; 

Plymouth is to have the benefit of Mr. 
Keswick’s lectures on Phrenology during 
the winter months. 

Mr. Williams, of South Wales, is now 
lecturing in Swansea. 

Mr. Welsh has been lecturing and exam- 
ining at Toronto, Canada, where he has a 
permanent office, and in February lect- 
ured at Orangeville. 

We learn that twelve of the fortune- 
tellers have been taken up by the detec- 
tives in Toronto. We trust that all phre- 
nologists will keep their science distinct 
and allow it to stand on its own merits, 
and avoid uniting it with any other sub- 
ject, for it needs all the time that it can 
possibly receive from its students to make 
thorough and scientific progress. We 
wish there could also be a uniform fee 
for a phrenological examination, at least 
in the minimum charge. This sugges- 
tion was sent to us by a friend of the 
science the other day, and we are pre- 
pared to consider its discussion. 

Mr. Humphreys, of Colorado, is devot- 
ing all his spare time to Phrenology. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Scoffield 
is using his pen in behalf of Phrenology. 

Mr. Byland has opened pleasant rooms 
at Hillsborough, Ohio, where he can be 
consulted phrenologically. We like his 
circulars very much. 

F. A. Fariss is now lecturing in Port- 
land, Ore., where we trust he is receiving 
a hearty welcome. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








— — 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
- required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8S will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE al ry ape address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In = only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
— our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Household.”—Boston, Mass.— 

This monthly magazine is, as its name 
implies, for the household, and each mem- 
ber will find something in its columns 
to instruct and entertain. It has dur- 
ing the last few months given excellent 
full-page pictures of our war heroes. The 
different departments embrace History— 
Facts and Incidents—The Household— 
Miscellany—Health—For Mothers—For 
Children—Needlework—and Household 
Decorations, Economies and Crockery. A 
dollar spent for this publication will be a 
wise outlay. 

“Review of Reviews.”—A character 
sketch of Aguinaldo is given in the Feb- 
ruary number with numerous pictures of 
the natives of the Philippines. The study 
of American imperialism is one of the ar- 
ticles of the month, “ The Signal Corps 
of the Army in the War,” is an article by 
Henry MacFarland, illustrated with por- 
traits of the members of the corps. 








a 


“The Book Buyer,’ New York, Febru- 
ary, contains some interesting reminis- 
cences. One article is on “ Old Roads and 
New Finger-Posts,” and includes histori- 
cal pictures of Carlyle’s house, garden, 
and study, also the room where Robert 
Burns was born. The travels of two ex- 
plorers and their discoveries, one of whom 
is Dr. Sven Hedin, and describes his work 
through Asia. 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
contains an article on “ Vegetation for 
the Summer Heat of Cities,” by Stephen 
Smith, M.D. It is one that all Americans, 
Australians, and the inhabitants of India 
could read with profit, and is calculated 
to do a great amount of good. An article 
on the “Science of Observation,” by 
Charles Livy Whittle is equally interest- 
ing, and points out how much we lose 
of the beauties of nature because we do 
not observe scientifically. 

“ Mother’s Journal,” for February, pub- 
lished at New Haven, contains much use- 
ful information for home and child-life. 
“Making Sunshine ” is the title of Ellen 
E. Miles’ article. As we need all we can 
get it is a good plan to talk about how 
we can increase it. 

“The Journal of Hygeio Therapy, Ko- 
komo, Ind., contains articles by Dr. T. V. 
Gifford on “ The Science of Life,” and 
“The Science of Phrenology,” is taken 
up by Elsie Cassell Smith, who has a con- 
cluding article on this subject. 

“ Omega,” a radical health magazine, 
New York, contains an article on “ The 
Cause and Cure of Dyspepsia,” as indi- 
gestion is such a universal evil in America 
the examination of this article should be 
important and valuable to all Americans. 
We heard the other day of a gentleman 
who had secured, he said, a new stomach, 
and we asked him why he had not found 
out the method 25 years ago. Everyone 
should have a good strong stomach in or- 
der to be able to do the work of life easily. 

“Men,” New York, February, contains 
some very interesting pictures with the 
Camera Club. A character sketch of 
Robert M. McBurney is given, with six 
illustrations taken at various periods of 
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his life, and it is a tribute to the memory 
of a strong life which is beautiful to see 
how his character has developed from its 
outset. The work and portrait of Edward 
W. Bok are given in this number by Wal- 
don Fawcett. He, it will be remembered, 
is the editor of the ‘“‘ Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal.” 

“Werner’s Magazine,” New York.— 
“Literature as a Personal Resource” is 
an article by Hamilton W. Mabie, and as 
all his articles are good it proves to be no 
exception to the rule. The second paper 
of Mrs. Thorpe on “ Speech Hesitation ” 
is good, and like its former article con- 
tains many hints of value to speakers and 
readers. 

“Harper’s New Monthly Magazine,” 
New York, February, contains the sec- 
ond part of William Dean Howells’ story 
on “Their Silver Wedding Journey,” 
which is illustrated. ‘ The Astronomical 
Outlook ” is the topic taken up by C. A. 
Young. An article on “ A Trekking Trip 
in South Africa,” by A. C. Humbert, con- 
tains many interesting pictures of Kraals 
and a representative South African fam- 
ily. ‘ Anglo-Saxon Affinities ” is another 
article by Julian Ralph. 

“The Book-keeper,” a magazine for 
men, is in magazine form, and contains 
many useful articles on business; one is 
the “Ethics of Profit, Forms, Milling, 
Business, Differences between Individual 
Firms and Incorporated Bodies for Busi- 
ness Purposes.” 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Our Examination Department.—In this 
department the constitution, tempera- 
ment or make-up of a person is first 
studied and considered in its texture, 
strong or weak, high or low points, how 
the head is proportioned to the different 
groups of organs; animal propensities 
and passions in relation to intellectual 
and moral powers, etc. Is the man or 
woman, boy or girl ingenious or skillful? 
ete. Is there a natural talent for study 
and education, and, if so, in what direc- 
tion? ete. Training from a Phrenological 
standpoint regulates and elevates char- 
acter. The want of such training spoils 
thousands whose fire and force might 
bless the world. What are my son’s 
strong and weak points? What are my 
daughter’s excellencies and failures? 
How can I lead them to be what I wish 
and avoid all I fear? What best to do 
to earn a living or win honor and happi- 
ness? What temperaments and disposi- 
tion suited in marriage? As above stated, 
Phrenology can answer all these ques- 
tions. Call and see us if within fifty 
miles of our office; if not, write us for a 
“Mirror of the Mind.” 
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Subscriptions to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL are payable in advance, and the 
JOURNAL is not sent in advance of the 
time paid for except that the January 
number is mailed. This year the Febru- 
ary number is sent to each and all, with 
a special blank for renewal of subscrip- 
tion. We hope that all who have not 
renewed will consider the receipt of the 
January and February numbers as a re- 
minder and will send one dollar for an- 
other year’s numbers. 


“Looking Forward.” Every person 
should look forward in life, not back- 
ward; the future has to do for us, not the 
past; but especially is this true of young 
men, and in the book “ Looking For- 
ward,” for young men, a timely, practi- 
cal, and useful one is offered. It is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and parents 
who would do for their sons, just about 
to enter upon life’s duty, that which will 
be a lasting benefit to them should place 
in their hands this grand book, by the 
Rev. G. S. Weaver, D.D., price of which is 
$1. One of his other books, “ Aims and 
Aids,” for girls and young women, on the 
various duties of life, in which the sub- 
jects treated are physical, intellectual, 
and moral developments, self-culture, 
improvement, fashion, employment, edu- 
cation, home relations, etc., is also one 
which parents should place in the hands 
of their daughters, price of which is $1. 
For complete catalogue of works send a 
two-cent stamp. 


The Excellence of the Phrenological 
Annual for 1899 has exhausted the first 
edition published in London. We still 
have a few copies at the New York office, 
price of which is 25 cents, postpaid. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to the subjects treated, among which are: 
“ Alterations in Size and Shape of Heads,” 
“Skulls of all Nations,” “ Qualifications 
for a Phrenologist,” “‘ Phrenology versus 
Palmistry,” “The Mind and its Culture,” 
“ How to Examine a Head,” “ Phrenology 
and Bumps,” “ Phrenology and Chris- 
tianity,” “ Phrenology and the Occult,” 
ete. 


The Portrait of Dr. Gall.—We have is- 
sued a very fine life-size portrait of Dr. 
Gall, the founder of Phrenology. This is 
made from a very rare copper-plate en- 
graving, of which there is but one in 
existence, as far as we know. It repre- 
sents him in the prime of life, showing to 
good advantage his thoughtful nature, 
and it is a portrait which, we are satis- 
fied, every reader of the Phrenological 
Journal and every lover of Phrenology 
will be glad to own. It is printed in tints 
on fine heavy paper, twenty by twenty- 
three inches, and it will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, for 25 cents. 
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We have also litho portraits of Mrs. 
Wells, the late Professor Sizer, Thomas A. 
Edison, United States Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, Martha Washington, General 
Sherman, Daniel O’Connell, Robert Em- 
met, Henry Ward Beecher, Daniel Web- 
ster, etc., at the same price, or any six 
of these for $1 to one address, postpaid. 

Agents Wanted.—We desire the ser- 
vices of intelligent men and women and 
boys and girls in the introduction and 
sale of our publications in all parts of 
the country. The great variety of our 
published works enables us to place in 
the hands of everyone that which can 
best be sold. We would call attention to 
“Heads and Faces.” This seems to be 
the book that everyone can handle. It 
might be said it sells itself. Boys and 
girls have been successful in selling 
large numbers of it. Other agents do 
well with “‘ New Physiognomy,” the “ Sci- 
ence of a New Life,” “ Health in the 
Household,” “ Chastity,” by Dio Lewis; 
“For Girls,” and some of the smaller 
works and pamphlets. Our terms to 
agents will be sent to any address on 
application. 

““Heads and Faces.”—The popularity 
of this work continues; the sales have 
kept fully up to the high-water mark, 
and we are now nearly ready for a new 
edition, which will be printed during the 
present month, making one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies. There are prob- 
ably some among our readers who have 
not yet read this book, and still we hard- 
ly feel that it needs any recommendation 
from us. Mailed for 40 cents. 

Now is the time to organize a phreno- 
logical society in your immediate neigh- 
borhood, and in this connection we sug- 
gest that a copy of our brochure, entitled 
“How to Conduct a Public Meeting, or 
the Chairman’s Guide for Conducting 
Meetings,” etc., will be very helpful to 
the bringing and binding together those 
who may be interested in Phrenology 
and its teaching. We shall be very glad 
to send free specimen copies of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, circulars, etc., 
in regard to advanced course in Phrenol- 
ogy at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, the next session of which opens the 
first Tuesday of September next. 

“ What a Young Boy Ought to Know,” 
by Bishop Vincent, is a book handled 
with great delicacy and wisdom on an 
exceedingly difficult subject, showing 
work well done, is published at $1. 

“ What a Young Girl Ought to Know,” 
by Rev. Charles L. Thompson, is one 
which has brought forth the inquiry, 
“Why was this not written centuries 
ago?” Also $1 per copy, will be sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Human Nature Library!—We are glad 
to say that we will soon be prepared to 
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furnish copies of the long-delayed num- 
bers: 

No. 38, “Phrenology, Its Uses and 
Business Life, No. 1.” No. 39, “ Men and 
Women Compared Scientifically.” No. 
40, “ The Proceedings of the Phrenolog- 
ical Conference of 1898.” No, 41, “ The 
Advance of Phrenology,” with class 
speeches and picture for 1898. And as 
soon as possible thereafter we will print 
the following: No. 42, “The Uses of 
Phrenology in Business, No. 2.” No. 43, 
“ Phrenology and Temperance, or the Ef- 
fect of Alcohol on the Brain and Nervous 
System.” No. 44, “The Proceedings of 
the Phrenological Conference of 1899.” 
These numbers will be issued in the pres- 
ent year, as in the past, for 30 cents a 
year, and special attention is called to 
numbers, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, and 18, as well as 
20 and 25, any four numbers of which 
we will send on receipt of 30 cents. We 
also call attention to six of these bound 
under one cover, in fine English cloth, 
and entitled “ Studies of Mind and Char- 
acter,” price of which is 50 cents. 


Dio Lewis.—The “ Overland Monthly ” 
says: “Among books which experience 
has taught us to avoid may be named 
those productions whereby family affec- 
tion would perpetuate the virtues of some 
dear departed; and it was with mingled 
sorrow and pity that we opened the 
Biography of Doctor Lewis, price $1.50. 
Curiosity caused the reading of a chap- 
ter, interest was aroused, the book was 
read through at a sitting, and we can 
cordially commend it as giving an inter- 
esting and inspiring account of a man 
whose earnestness, unselfishness, en- 
thusiasm, and ability made him a bene- 
factor of many. 


The system variously known as “ The 
New Gymnastics,” “ Dio Lewis’s Gym- 
nastics,” or Calisthenics, price $1.50, is 
one whose origination and promulgation 
would alone entitle him to our high con- 
sideration and gratitude, even had he 
done nothing else for the general welfare. 
But he had large share in whatever of 
dress reform has been accepted by wom- 
en of late years, and hated the corset as 
he hated wiskey or tobacco. Women 
seem to have inspired his life work; for 
her and her education he did much; 
through her instrumentality he worked 
and hoped for man’s betterment and ele- 
vation. 

His other works, “Chastity, or Our 
Secret Sins,” $2; “ Our Girls,” $1; ‘‘ Our 
Digestion, or My Jolly Friend’s Secret,” 
$1.50; “ Weak Lungs and How to Make 
them Strong,” $1.50, etc., are each writ- 
ten in a spirit so genial and fascinating 
that while learning most vital truths one 
seems to be listening to a delightful 
story. 
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Synopsis of Phrenology.—A four-page 
chart, for the use of Phrenologists, giv- 
ing “ General Principles ” of Phrenology 
and, as stated in title, a synopsis of the 
same. This was written by the late Pro- 
fessor L. N. Fowler, and is the very best 
thing extant and published for the use 
of Phrenologists who wish a simple chart 
for marking. The price, 5 cents, or 50 
cents a dozen, or $3 per hundred, places it 
within the reach of all phrenologists. 
Of course this chart does not in any way 
take the place of the well-known and 
excellent “ Wells’ Chart ” or of “ Fowler’s 
Self-Instructor,” terms for which can be 
had on application. A two-cent stamp 
will secure a sample copy with one of 
our Apparatus catalogues of material for 
the use of phrenologists and lecturers. 

Barnes’ “ Psychology ” is still meeting 
with ready sale, and we are prepared to 
fill all orders; price of which is 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

The little hand-book, “ How to Mag- 
netize,” by James Victor Wilson, is a 
popular little handbook on the subject. 
It is having a large sale, and we will 
send to any address on receipt of the 
price, 25 cents. 





“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —AMedical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
—Woman’s Medical Journal. 


Incorporated 1866 
THE 


American Institute 
Of Phrenology 


TRUSTEES 
Mrs. C. F. WELLS, President 
Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER, Vice-President 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. 
M, L, Holbrook, M.D. 
M, H. Piercy, Secretary 


In order to deepen the interest in Phrenol- 
ogy it has been decided to broaden the avenues 
of the Institute, opening the doors to those 
interested in the science on the following 
terms: 


I A free copy of the Phrenological 
Journal. 

II. Use of the circulating library, con- 
taining a valuable collection of books for 
the study of anthropology and crani- 


ology. 
Ill. Admission to all the incidental 


lectures of the Institute, not including 


the regular course. 
Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 


The Library 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a 
number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought) for reference only. 


The Museum 


Which has been accumulating for upwards 
of seventy years, is open daily and con- 
tains the choicest collection of casts, busts, 
skulls, etc., for the study and use of mem- 
bers and students. Additions are con- 
stantly being made, which constitutes this 
the finest Phrenological museum for the 
students of mental science in the United 
States. , 


» vApplications for Membership’ should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, 


27 East 21st Street 
New York, U.S.A. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. # 
WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the{ 
moral sentiments. 

These peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developmer.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weal: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view toa proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- a 
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A Handsome 
Colored 


From New and 
Special Drawings 


The pictorial illustrations 
show the location of each of 


Sym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 





A STUDY OF A 
CHILD 


BY LOUISE E, HOGAN 


With a Colored Frontispiece and 
Many IIlustrations by the Child. 


Mothers who care for their chil- 
dren generally, and trust them very 
little to the care of nurse girls, will 
find a special interest and signifi- 
cance in this very interesting and 
careful record of this one boy’s 
development. — Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. 


Crown Svo, cloth, ornamental, $2.50 





HOW T0 GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY $0 


BY WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


With numerous Portraits. New 
and Enlarged Edition from New 
Plates. 


It is a book written for everybody 
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for the advice given is good and 
sound, and young and old may fol- 
low it to their profit and happiness. 
It is a thoroughly up-to-date book ; 
it is scientific, and it does not call 
for expensive apparatus.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Post Svo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75 








DIET IN ILLNESS 
AND CONVALESCENCE 


BY ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 





“Diet in Illness and Convalescence” is founded on “Diet for the 
Sick,” published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers in 1885. As that admirable 
book is out of print, and as there is none which exactly fills its place, Mrs. 
Winthrop has incorporated its essential portions in a work which includes 
also the later ideas on the science and practice of dietetics. Mrs. Winthrop 
feels justified in making such additions and changes as the intervening 
years require, and as the present general interest in the subject demands. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1. al 





Harper & Brothers, Publidhers 
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Works on Physiognomy. 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them ; a Manual of Phrenology and 
hysiognomy for the People. By Prof. Nelson Sizer and H. 8, Drayton, M.D. 8vo, 
200 pp. 250 illustrations. 140.000 copies published. One of the most popular works 
of the day. Paper (2s., English), 40 cents ; cloth (4s., Fnglish), $1.00. 

Revelations of the Face. An illustrated Lecture on Physiognomy. By 
L. N. Kowxger. | rice (4d., Engli-h), 15 cents. ‘ 

How to Read Faces. Our Faces, and the Tales They Tell. Illustrated 
by Prof. J. Coates. Price (1s. 2d. , English), 40 cents. 

The Face as Indicative of Character. [Illustrated by upwards of 120 
Portraits and Cuts. By ALFRED T. Story. This book contains chapters on the 
Temperaments ; the Facial Poles ; General Principles ; the Chin and the Cheek ; the 
forehead ; the Nose ; the Mouth and Lips ; the Eyes and Eyebrows. The best cheap 

. work on Fhysiognomy published. Price, paper (is. 2d., English), 50 cents. 

Mind in the Face. An introduction to the Study of Physiognomy. By 

Wu. McDowa't. F.S A., Scot, Illustrated. Price (1s. 2d.. E :glish), 40 cents. 





Phreno-Physiognomy ; or, Scientific Character-Reading From the Face.. 


It seems easiest to read ( haracter by the Face, but very few can explain what 

features index the mental dispoition. Those who wish todo so will find pleasure and 

| eed hn reading this book. By Prof. A. J. Oppennem. Price (1s. 2d., English), 
cents, 

Faces We Meet, and How to Read Them. The features scientifically 

+ reviewed, and their indications of character carefully explained. By R. B. D. WELL’. 
Illustrated, Price (is &d,} ngli~h), /0 cents. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
Temperoment and External Forms and especially in ‘* Human Face Divine.” 768 
pages, portrait of author and 1 055 illustrations. Cloth (20s., English), $3.00. (This 
is the standard work on Physiognomy.) Lae 

Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy. With the original Notes and 
Illustrations by the author, Sir Coartzs Bett. Revised and Illustrated by 8. R. 
WELLs. 200 pages. Price (4s., English), $1.00. Is of special value to artists and 

_ _ Students of facial expression. — 

Simms’ Human Faces. What They Mean, or How to Read Character. 
by J. Sium«, MD. Illustrate1. Prics, cloth (4s. 6d., English), $1.25. 

Mouth and Lips. By A. T. Story. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Eyes and Eyebrows. By A. T. Story. Illustrated. Price (5d., 
English), 15 cents. 

Physiognomy. Or, How to Read the Character of Both Sexes at a Glance. 
By Dr. Jepsoyv. Price (7d., Enlish), £0 cents, o 

Noses, and How to Read em. Illustrated. By A. CHEETHAM, 
Price (2}4d., Engli-h), 10 cents. 


The Human Face. Illustrated. By Prof. A. E. Wriuis. Price (2s. 6d., 

ng ish), 7) cents. 

Physiognomy Illustrated. Or, Nature’s Revelations of Character. Of 
which thousands have been sold at 21s , has just been republished at the low price of 
(10s. 6d., English), $3 00. By JoszrH Simas,.'.D. Fully illustrated._ ; 


Comparative Physiognomy. Or, Resemblances between Man and 
Animals. By James W. Reprigxp, M D. 534 pages. 380illus. Price (10s, 6d., Eng.), $2.50. 

Essays on Physiognomy. By Lavater. With Memoir of the Author. 
Illustrated with 400 Profiles. Price (13s., English), $3 00. 

How to Tell Your Neighbor’s Character; or, Physiognomy Sim- 
plified. With six full-page illustrations, By Pau. Brtvo. Price (1s. 8d., Englixh), 40c. 

The Encyclopedia of Face and Form Reading ; or, Personal Traits, 
both Physical and Mental, Reveal: d by Outward Signs Through Practical and Scien- 
tific Physiognomy. A Manual of Instruction in the Knowledge of the Human Phys - 
ognomy and Organism. By Mary O._mstep Stanton. With an outline of study 
and classified suggestive questions and elaborate aids to the study. Revised. Illus- 
trated. Over 1,400 pages, Price (20s, net. English), $5.00. 

Physiognomy and Expression. Illustrated. By P. ManTEGAzzA. Prive 
(8s_6d.. English), $1 50. . 

The Human Face, as Expressive of Character and Disposition. By R. 
D. Stocker. Price (is. 2d., English), 40 cents. 
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Some Talk About Phrenology, 
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CONTRASTED HEADS. 
No. 1. Practical ; No 3. Egotistical ; 
“2. Philosophical ; © @ Moral. 

These and all other profile developments are estima- 
ted by distance from the medudla oblongata, a point 
midway between the ears. The regions of the side head 
are measured by diameters, We never look for ‘“*bumps.”’ 








EDUCATIONAL 
TOY MONEY 


has for years been a leading article in the 
school and toy trade of this country. 
Parents and teachers will readily appre- 
ciate its relation to a child’s business 
education as alphabet blocks bear to earlier 
literary knowledge. Instructive and 
amusing. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 









«BOOKS sy 
MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling 

No one can claim originality in comparing the body 
to a house, for that comparison is as old as literature. 
Ecclesiastes refers to the day ‘‘ when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble. and those that look out of the 
windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in 
the streets.” Abernethy uses a homely figure when 
he says: ‘The kitchen—that is your stomach—being 
out of order, the garret—the head—cannot be right, 
and every room in the house becomes affected. Remedy 
the evil in the kitchen and all will be right in parlor 
and chamber.” 

But the simile is still of interest to the juvenile mind, 
and as Science is ever making new discoveries, there 
is-continual demand for new and interesting works on 
physiology. Price, $1.10. English, 4s. 6d.. 

Teaching Truth 

This little brochure aims to answer in chaste and 
scientific lJanguage the queries of children as to the 
origin of life. Price, 25c. English, 1s. 

Child-Confidence Rewarded’ 

‘*This little book treats of child-purity with the 
same delicate but masterly hand shown in Dr. Allen’s 
other writings.” —Union Signal of July 5, 1894. Price, 
10c. English, 6d. 

Almost a Man 

It is intended to help mothers and teachers in the 
delicate task of teaching the lad concerning himself. 
Price, 25c. English, 1s. 9 
= Almost a Womanj 

Girls have long been wanting a book written in an 
attractive form giving pure instruction needed by the 
girl, Price, 25c. English, 1s. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


Up-to-Date, Home Study 


YOUR HEAD AND WHAT IS IN IT 
The different numbers of this series, that will be 
published from time to time, will explain Mind, in all 
the many ways of expressing itself in an individual. 
Mrs. MAY E. VAUGHT, Publisher 
318 Inter-Ocean Building, Chicago, Ill. 


LIFE OF 
DR. FRANCOIS JOSEPH GALL, 


CRANIOLOGIST 
FOUNDER OF PHRENOLOGY. 


With upwards of 20 Ilustrations, showing Portrait of GALL at different 
ages, place of birth—house and village, &c. &c. &c. 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 

‘BY JESSIE A. FOWLER, 


Tesved ae @ tribute te Df. GALLS Memory in thin, the Centenary 
year of Phrenelegy, and Dedicated te Sir BEVJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, F.8.5. 
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